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Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the 
growing demand for variety —earn premium 
profits, too! 

International’s modern milling systems are 
now producing the most complete line of fresh 
rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever your 


For More Flavorful Rye specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Breads Use International's Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 
Gold Coin Rye Flours 


® Pure White Rye — International 


ING ¢ 
Pure Light Rye General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 








Pure Cream Rye 
Contact your Interna- 

. ti i 
Pure Cream Special Rye ional representative 


for further information 
and free rye formulas. 


Pure Dark Rye 





ry? TDN 
Rye Meal and Rye Chop - alae 
Rye Blends—Cream, Dark a 


and Pumpernickel 
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TOP QUALITY PAYS OFF 


FOR NEBRASKA WHEAT GROWERS 


ebraska’s record of high quality wheat begins with the 
growers. They are variety and quality conscious and are producing 
wheat which meets the demands of today’s modern milling and 
baking techniques. Their attention to quality has paid off because 
Nebraska wheat commands the top prices in the hard red winter 
wheat markets. Surveys show that 99% of the 1955 Nebraska 
wheat acreage was of varieties which rate excellent to good in 
milling and baking characteristics. 


NEBRASKA WHEAT QUALITY “ 
PAYS OFF FOR YOU, T00 


Millers and bakers depend on Nebraska wheat quality for 
uniform flour which has adequate mixing time, proper mixing 


tolerance, high absorption, better baking performance, and 
improved loaf quality. 





GET THE FACTS ON NEBRASKA WHEAT QUALITY — write today for a free copy of "The Nebraska Wheat Story” 





FIRST PLACE TROPHY in the state milling 
and baking contest is received (above) by 
Don Wallen of McCook, Nebraska, from 
Leslie F. Sheffield, secretary of the Nebraska 
Grain Improvement Assn. Mrs. Wallen holds 
the prize-winning laboratory loaf of bread 
baked from their entry of Certified Cheyenne. 





NEBRASKA GRAIN IMPROVEMENT ASSN. 


An Association of Commercial and Agricultural 


Organizations Promoting Higher Quality Grains 


THE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 





LINCOLN 1, NEBRASKA 
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A FULLY PREPARED 
WHOLE WHEAT 
BREAD MIX 


Now you can simplify your whole 
wheat bread production problem 
with Stock'’s Rota Vita, Whole O' 
the Wheat Complete Bread Mix— 
everything is in the bag but the 
yeast. 


Now you can easily produce whole 
grain bread— 


Like Your Customers 
Never Tasted 
KIDS LOVE IT 
DELICIOUS NUTTY FLAVOR 
NO BITTER TASTE 
LOADED WITH VITAMIN E 
LOW IN CALORIES 
MAXIMUM NOURISHMENT 


Whole Wheat Bread 
Like You Never Toasted 


WRITE US TODAY 
FOR DETAILS 


























109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®YFrst° 
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The I-H symbol stands for maximum 


Ls 1c | bread quality and minimum shop trouble. i 


That’s why bakers never regret a switch 














| [—] to I-H flours. ; . 
ISMERT-HINCKE( Ming Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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GOOCH OFFERS BOTH 


a 1. Bulk Flour Service 


2. Sacked Flour Service 


BP a 











The process of equipping our mill 
for bulk flour handling is now 
complete. This addition of modern 
bulk flour storage and handling 
facilities to. our regular sacked 
flour service makes it possible for 


us to now supply bakery flour 
users with both— 








One of ge new blk four bin at our "SACKED or BULK" 
8 GOOCH’S BEST 
s or Identical 
Information Performance F LO U A S 

GOMEC AKSARBEN 
Western Wheat Fiour Spring Wheat Flour 
JUMBO GOLD-NUGGET 
High Protein Spring Clear Fiour Spring Clear Flour 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwt.—Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bu. 
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PihES PEA 


CAKE FLOUR 


Milled from a purebred variety of soft white Spring 
Wheat that grows in the ‘Magic Valley” of Idaho... 


PIKES PEAK , 
CAKE FLOUR 
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Helps build your reputation as a baher of the finest cahes 


Tee COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMP 
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"Tuere’s EASY, accurate, trouble-free feeding of dry milling oF hj SPeed 2 rho 
materials every time you set the feed-rate knob and throw the chan Gh spe * @ 60 4. 
switch on the new Sterwin Feeder 9¢d ge, Plc 
For the feed rate is controlled by a precise micrometer adjust Floo, 5Pace her rate 4 
ment, assuring unprecedented accuracy and uniformity and Pght a>, My 22", aes 
requiring a minimum of operator's attention § Tran 7 
— . . s 
Precision-engineered specifically for the milling and feed View om lid giy 
industries, the Sterwin Feeder provides exact feeding of Onteny, °* “Omplete 
VextraM®, Oxylite®, Bromate mixtures, Malr, and other 
dry powders, 
Low power requirements and simplicity of design make the 
Sterwin Feeder extremely economical to operate an 
maintain, And extreme uniformity of teed ing rec deci s the 
overage ordinarily required to take care of feed-rate variations. 


For complete information on the new Precision 


Sterwin Feeder . . . ask your Sterwin Technically 
Trained Representative or write: 3 , ht... 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug inc 


Flour Service Division 
1125 MERRIAM BLYD., KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 
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THE 
WM.KELLY 
Mile INTC 
COMPANY 





lJeath and taxes are said to be certain. But there is something else that 
is infallible, too. That is the top baking results that come from KELLY’S 


i‘ AMOUS. There is a record of more than 50 years to prove it. 





Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


t.under constant Laboratory Control. 











The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1000000 Bus. 
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moving forward is a long-established custom at Commander- 


Larabee mills . . . at Commander-Larabee executive headquarters. For 
instance: specific-use flours, milled to exact specifications of strength, 
tolerance and uniformity .. . bulk flour storage, handling and shipments. . . 
the latest in daylight packing plants. . . these are just a few 

of today’s practical examples of yesterday’s 


forward-looking ideas. And there’s more to come! 


| 
Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ KANSAS CITY 





Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour « Airy Fairy Cake Flour « Myti-Strong « Gigantic « Miss Minneapolis 
Minneapolis Best « Commander « Maplesota * Bakemaster « Sun Loaf « Larabee’s Best » Cream Loaf 
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USDA Asks ICC to 


Exempt Farm Items 
From Rail Rate Boost 


WASHINGTON Ezra Taft Ben- 
secretary of agriculture, has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to exempt farm produce, cer- 


son, 


tain farm supplies and fish from 
a railroad freight rate increase 
scheduled to take effect Feb. 25 un- 


less blocked by ICC. 

Mr. Benson said that the proposed 
7% increase would “probably offset” 
administration efforts to help pull 
farmers out of their price and cost 
squeeze. 

“Obviously the 63% increase (on 
agricultural products) in freight rates 
since early 1946 has contributed to 
the farmers’ present difficulties,” he 
stated 

In a petition filed with the ICC, Mr. 
Benson indicated he was opposed to 
boosting the rates on all goods, but 
he asked the ICC specifically only to 
exclude raw and processed farm prod- 
fish 
chinery 


uct ind farm materials and ma- 
used directly to grow crops 
nd livestock 

USDA officials figure roughly that 
the proposed increase might raise 
transportation costs for farm prod- 
ucts by more than $80 million a year. 


PARITY PRICES 


WASHINGTON — dan. 15 parity 
12¢ bu. lower for wheat 
lower for corn than the 
changes 
in the procedure for computing par- 


prices were 
and 9¢ bu 


December basis because of 


ity prices. The Jan. 15 parity for 
wheat was $2.38 bu., and for corn 
the parity price was $1.73 bu. For 
basic commodities, the transitional 
parity provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1954 went into effect in Janu- 
ary. Parity on grains other than 
wheat and corn was mostly un- 


changed. Other Jan. 15 parity prices 
included: rye, $1.66 bu.; oats, 84.6¢; 
barley, $1.33; soybeans, $2.87; flax- 
seed, $4.41. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture's report on agricultural 
prices also showed that the average 
price received by farmers for wheat 
on dan, 15 was $1.95 bu. Other farm 
prices included: rye, 95.2¢; corn, 
$1.16; oats, 62.2¢; barley, 92.4¢; soy- 


beans, $2.19; flaxseed, $2.96. 
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MNF District 


Nominating 
Groups Named 


CHICAGO District nominating 
committees to choose candidates for 
the Millers National Federation board 
of directors have been appointed by 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co., MNF president, it has 
been announced by the MNF. 

The district committees, 
lect candidates from their respective 
districts, are as follows, with the 
first named person chairman of each 
committee: 

District 1—L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.; Lyle W. 
Schuman, Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc., 
Ligonier, Ind.; George P. Urban, Jr., 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo 

District 2—W. J. Simpson, Owens 


who se- 


boro Milling Co., Owensboro, Ky.; 
J. Kirk Ring, Roanoke City Mills, 
Roanoke, Va.; R. F. Sopher, Gar- 


land Mills, Inec., Greensburg, Ind 

District 3—-A. J. Sowden, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; 
Alfred G. Beckmann, Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas; L. M 
Lundgaard, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City 

District 4S. N. Loew, Jr., Capitol 
Milling Co., Los Angeles; J. K. Bee- 
son, Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., 
Sheridan, Wyo.; Howard W. Taylor, 
Centennial Mills, Inc., Seattle 

District 5—-W. M. Steinke, Russell 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; L. W 
Zack, La Grange Mills, Red Wing, 
Minn.; George S. Pillsbury, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
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~ Stage Set for Showdown 


On Farm Legislation; 
Senate Bill Prepared 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The maneuvering 
for position by the opposing forces in 
the farm legislation field has ended, 
and the battle lines are drawn for a 
show-down on the floors of the 
zressional chambers 

The first phase of this showdown 
will come when the Senate takes up 
its version of the administration farm 
bill containing the soil bank proposal 

However, to call the bill tentative 
ly approved by the Senate Agricul- 
ture Committee the administration 
measure, is not wholly correct 

It contains some of the adminis 
tration requests such as the soil bank 
plan, but it also contains provisions 
obnoxious to the administration, such 
as a restoration of 90% of parity sup 
port for the basic commodities. In so 
doing, it would repeal or postpone 
the effectiveness of the flexible price 
support schedules now in the 
law for a period of two years 

The restoration of 90% supports 


con- 


however, wou'd apply to the current 
which have already been 
planted 

As in 1954, the Senate Agriculture 
Committee favorably voted by 8 to 7 
for this feature of the bill. The rigid 
support proposal was subsequently 
rejected on the Senate floor. How- 
ever, this same committee alignment 
does not necessarily forecast a Senate 
floor defeat of the high support advo- 
cates, Senate Republican leaders tell 
this reporter that the Senate floor 
vote will be closer this time than in 
1954, providing as small a margin as 
one vote either way 


Crops 


House Action 

Even if the Senate defeats the res 
toration of the rigid, high supports, 
there is the big hurdle in the House, 
where the high price support group is 
well entrenched. The House already 
passed its bill repealing the flexible 
price support schedules, Since the 
Senate Bill now contains many pro- 
visions not in the House measure, a 
conference on any legislation § the 


(Continued nh page 16) 


Proposed Sale of Surplus 
Wheat for Feed Rejected 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON--The Senate Agri 
culture Committee this week killed a 
proposal in the administration farm 
bill to authorize the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture to sell as much 
as 100 million bushels of wheat for 
feed use at competitive prices 

The committee feared that the feed 
wheat would hang over the 
market 

Accepted on a most tentative basi 
in committee was a proposal that dif 


sale 


ferential 
wheat of 
lished 


price support levels for 
milling quality be 
The committee failed to con- 
firm this proposal since it was agreed 
by most members that the plan would 
be impractical of administration 

This provision, said to have been 
advanced by Sen. Milton Young (R., 
N.D.), was left in the committee bill 
for further discussion. It seems im- 
possible that it will be included in 
the final Senate bill 

According to Senate the 
two-price system for is still an 


if niinvued on page 14) 
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Bread Consumption Up 2%, ABA Report Shows 


NEW ORLEANS—Poundage sales 
f bread and yeast raised baked foods 
1955 were 242° higher than in 
1954, the secretary of the American 
Bakers Asst iid Feb. 7 
Harold Fiedler, Chicago, speaking 
before the annual convention here of 
the Tri-State Bakers Assn used 


weekly statistics collected by the 
ABA from bakers selling approxi- 
mately 60 million pounds a week. As 
shown in the accompanying chart, the 
solid line denoting 1955 is consistent- 
ly above the dashed line representing 
1954. The base year 1947 is shown as 
the dotted 100 line. The figures are 


tabulated, Mr. Fiedler said, each week 


so that a percentage of increase or 
decrease can be constantly available 
The chart shown is for the US 
charts are also prepared for the Fast 
Central, South and West 

During the same period, Mr. Fied 


ler mentioned, population increased 


1.7%, so that the actual increase in 


per capita consumption of baked 
foods is up only slightly. However 
it is an improvement over 1954 com 


pared with 1953 when the poundage 
decreased % of 1%, he emphasized 
It appears that the South had the 


reatest per capita increase 


Bread and Other Yeast Raised Products- Sales Trends in 1954 and 1955 
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NEW YORK CITY — A national 
t to determine America’s best, 
new sandwich meals for August 
National Sandwich Month—was an- 
nounced Jan. 31 at the Gotham Hotel. 
The National Restaurant Assn, joins 
the Wheat Flour Institute in plan- 
ning the search for new sandwich 
ideas 

Recipes will be submitted by 
restaurant cooks and chefs across the 
country. Eliminations will be under- 
taken by the hotel and restaurant 
school of Michigan State University, 
East Lansing 


Distinguished Panel 

Final selection of winning sand- 
wiches will be made by a panel of 
distinguished food editors and writ- 
ers in midsummer in New York, Panel 
members include Edith Barber, food 
editor, General Features Syndicate; 
James Beard, nationally known epi- 
cure and cookbook author; Esther 
Foley, home service director, Macfad- 
den Publications; Mrs. Glenna Me- 
Ginnis, food editor, Woman's Day, 
and Mrs. Sylvia Schur, food editor, 
Woman's Home Companion. 

Appropriate awards will be made 
to restaurant industry winners. The 
selection of prize-winning recipes will 
be released to homemakers through 
regular news channels. A leaflet con- 
taining the winning recipes will be 
published for cireulation in groceries 
and supermarkets, Additional details 
of the Sandwich Month contest will 
be released as soon as possible. 

Sponsors of Sandwich Month, the 
nation’s top food campaign, are wind- 
ing up to outdo themselves in the 
annual drive behind quick, easy, com- 
plete sandwich meals. Industries and 
companies backing “August-is-Sand- 
wich-Time” will be shooting high, ac- 
cording to the Wheat Flour Institute, 
coordinating agent of the multi- 
million dollar project. Year after 
year, by all yardsticks, the campaign 
has broken every record in the food 
trades. A number of new 1956 de- 
velopments were disclosed at the 
meetings, 

Major Food Groups Join 

On the heels of the contest an- 
nouncement came word that the 
American Meat Institute and the 
American Dairy Assn. will again join 
the Sandwich Month campaign, The 
American Meat Institute plans to 
dovetail the promotion of hot dogs, 
sausages and cold cuts with the Au- 
gust event—-distributing kits contain- 
ing full-eolor, point-of-sale materials 
to more than 12,000 stores, The 
American Dairy Assn. finds sandwich 
meals an outlet for butter, cheeses 
and fluid milk. 

The participant sponsorship of the 
two trade groups well illustrates how 
National Sandwich Month draws its 
strength, the institute points out. 

More an idea in food than a type 
of meal, more a combination than 
any single type of edible product, 
sandwiches are the nation’s most 
popular food, More than 90 million 
sandwiches are eaten every day with 
peak consumption in August. Sand- 
wiches call for innumerable combina- 
tions of soups, salads, fillings, spreads, 
condiments, flavors, sauces, beverages 
and desserts. 

More than 300 trade groups and 
companies joined the 1955 campaign 
as participant sponsors, These in- 


conte 
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Planning for Sandwich Month 


Under Way; Recipe Contest 
Will Pick Best August Meal 


cluded such leading brand names as 
Armour, Kraft, Heinz, Campbell, Car 
nation, Swift, Pabst, Anheuser-Busch, 
Coca-Cola, Underwood, General 
Foods, Lever Bros., Hormel, Pepsi- 
Cola, and many others. Bakers every- 
where followed through to cash in on 
the related item merchandising po- 
tential. Restaurants and restaurant 
groups, representing the expenditure 
of 25% of every food dollar, featured 
sandwich meals. 


A Grocery-Supermarket Record 

The 1955 campaign established a 
new high for store participation 
Based solely on the purchase of mer- 
chandising material or the use of 
newspaper space, more than 16,640 
grocery and supermarket units par- 
ticipated in the August drive. Addi- 
tional tie-ins, through coverage by 
participant sponsors and chain, co- 
operative and voluntary chain groups, 
would swell this authenticated figure 
several times. The Campbell Soup 
Co,, for example, carried a “soup-n’- 
sandwich” promotional packet to as 
many as 40,000 stores. 

The Advertising Checking Bureau 
returned 1,207 grocery or chain store 
newspaper tearsheets of Sandwich 
Month advertising. Names included 
Safeway, Kroger, A&P, Jewel, Lob- 
law, IGA, American, First National 
and many others. 


Food Editor Support 

Because sandwich meals are quick, 
easy and popular, they find ready 
favor with the food editors and writ- 
ers of magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television. New sandwich ideas 
are vividly sought by readers and 
listeners. Sandwich meals offer end- 
jess variety with “something new.’ 
There is no necessity of mentioning 


brand names to commercialize the 
copy. Accordingly, sandwich meals 
have broken records for editorial sup- 
port. 

National magazines with 55 million 
circulation brought the quick-and- 
easy story of sandwich meals into 
every home in the nation. The editors 
of Sunday newspaper supplements 
added another 25 million circulation 
to the hunger-provoking sandwich 
story. Many of these features showed 
sandwiches in full color. 

An actual count of newspaper clip- 
pings for National Sandwich Month 
for 1955 showed that support in this 
quarter had more than doubled. More 
than two column-inch miles of clip- 
pings were measured—-a total of 141,- 
477. Agate lines tallied 1,980,687 
These clippings were returned by only 
one agency and may be regarded as 
only one fourth to one third of the 
actual coverage. 

Cards returned from radio and tele- 
vision broadcasters showed a similar 
jump upward in treatment of the 
sandwich story. 

National magazines, network radio 
and television, newspapers and news- 
paper supplements all found new 
revenue in paid time and space for 
the sandwich story. The millions of 
dollars spent in point-of-sale mate- 
rials and for store advertising are an 
index to the larger budget appor- 
tioned to brand-name advertising in 
all media. The idea of a mealtime set- 
ting for a product-in-use grows in 
popularity with each sandwich cam- 
paign. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture yearly endorses the drive. Sec- 
retary Ezra Taft Benson sees in the 
campaign a double service, both to 
consumers and producers of food- 
stuffs especially those farm com- 
modities in plentiful supply. The 
USDA's food marketing staff every 
year works in the drive. 

Details of the 1956 National Sand- 
wich Month may be obtained from 
the Wheat Flour Institute, Coordina- 
tor, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6. 





Rye Disappearance During First Half 
Of Season Was Largest Since 1945 


WASHINGTON—-Disappearance of 
rye during the July-December period 
of the 1955-56 season totaled 20 mil- 
lion bushels, 3.2 million bushels more 
than a year earlier and the largest 
since 1945, according to USDA 

About 2.6 million bushels of rye 
were milled into flour and 2.3 million 
bushels were used to produce alcohol 
during the first half of the season, 
about the same quantities as in the 
corresponding period the past two 
years. 

The increased disappearance came 
in exports and feed. Exports of rye 
totaled 3.1 million bushels, or about 
2 million more than a year earlier 
The quantity used for feed amounted 
to 6.2 million bushels, compared with 
4.8 million used in the corresponding 
period of 1954-55 and 5.2 million the 
first half of 1953-54, USDA reports 

Rye stocks of 28.8 million bushels 
in all positions on Jan. 1 were 2.8 
million more than a year earlier and 


7.3 million more than on Jan. 1, 1954, 
Farm stocks of 14 million bushels 
were 4.5 million more than a year 


earlier. Interior mill and elevator 
stocks of 6.4 million were 2.6 million 
more than a year ago while terminal 
stocks of 8.4 million were 2.6 million 
smaller. 

Only 29,000 bu. were held by CCC 
in its own bins on Jan. 1 as against 
1.7 million a year earlier. 


Through Dec. 15, USDA reports, 
farmers placed 9.1 million bushels of 
rye under price support which com- 
pares with 5 million through Dec. 15, 
1954. On Jan. 1, CCC owned 2.7 mil- 
lion bushels of rye. 

Sales of rye by CCC totaled 55 
million bushels of which 3.8 million 
were sold for export. This compares 
with 3.1 million sold in the first half 
of the 1954-55 season, of which 2.1 
million were for export. 

Stocks Up 11% 

Stocks of rye in all positions on 
Jan. 1, at 28.8 million bushels were 
the largest since 1944 and 11% above 
those of a year ago. 

Domestic supplies of rye for the 
1955-56 season totaled 45.4 million 
bushels. This is 6.2 million more than 
the supplies for 1954-55 and nearly 
20 million above the five-year (1949- 
53) average. Imports of rye for the 
1955-56 season have been limited to 
3.3 million bushels. The quota was 
filled during October. 

Seeding of rye for all purposes in 
the fall of 1955 was estimated at 
4,646,000 acres by USDA Crop Re- 
porting Board. 

The condition of the rye crop on 
Dec. 1 was reported at 82% of nor- 
mal, This compares with 85% a year 
ago and 84% for the 10-year average 
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Paul R. Trigg 


Head of Montana 
Flour Mills Dies 


GREAT FALLS, MONT. 


Paul R 
Trigg, president and general man- 
ager of the Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont., died Feb. 1 at 
the age of 73. For the past several 
months his activities had been lim- 
ited because of failing health. 

Mr. Trigg entered the employ of 
the Montana Flour Mills Co. in 1912, 
when the Montana Flour Mills Co 
bought the Western Lumber & Grain 
Co. In 1919 he was made assistant 
sales manager and in 1925 he was 
elected treasurer of the firm. He be- 
came a director in 1930 and in July, 
1948, he was elected president and 
general manager 

Since May, 1952, Mr. 
been a director of the 
tional Federation. 

Mr. Trigg was born Sept. 17, 1882, 
at Charles City, lowa, and was grad- 
uated from Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa, in 1905. After engaging in news- 
paper work for two years he entered 
the lumber business in Montana and 
was associated with three lumber 
firms, the last one being the Western 
Lumber & Grain Co. at Lewistown, 
which was purchased by Montana 
Flour Mills Co. 

Surviving Mr. Trigg are his widow, 
Opal, and two sons, Paul R. Trigg, 
Jr., a lawyer at Detroit, and John B 
Trigg, sales manager of the Buffalo 
branch of Chase Bag Co. Also sur- 
viving are two sisters and four grand- 
children 


Trigg had 
Millers Na- 


& @ 

©. G. MeClave in Charge 
Montana. Flour Mills Co. officials 
said that when it became evident 
some months ago that the burden of 
active management was becoming too 
great a strain on his constitution, Mr 
Trigg initiated action to provide him- 
self with executive assistance in the 
over-all management of the company 
Last fall, as a result, the directors of 
the company took formal action ele- 
vating C. G. McClave from vice presi- 
dent to assistant to the president and 
providing that Mr. McClave actively 
assist the president in the day-to-day 
management of the company, and 
also providing that in the absence of 
the president he assume all of the 
duties of the president. As a result, 
Mr. McClave is the acting manager 
of the Montana company and will 
continue as such until directors elect 
a new president at the next regular 
meeting to be held later this month 
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5 Nominated as 
Directors of Soft 
Wheat Millers 


CHICAGO—-Five new directors are 
proposed by the nominating commit- 
tee of the National Soft Wheat Mil- 
lers Assn., with their three-year terms 
to start in May 

The nominees are Malcolm W. 
Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ind.; C. Grattan Lindsey, Jr., 
Lindsey-Robinson Milling Co., Roan- 
oke, Va.; John F. MeNair, II, Laurin- 


burg (N.C.) Milling Co.; Charles B. 
Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, 
Memphis, Tenn.; and R. J. Suther- 
land, D. B. Sutherland & Co., Bloom- 


field, Ky 

Other nominees may be added to 
the ballot which will be mailed March 
1, says Paul M. Marshall, vice presi- 
dent of the NSWMA, if petitions for 
their nomination are signed by five 
or more member mills and received 
March 1. With the five new 
members, the 10 holdover di- 
will bring the total to 15 


before 
board 
rectors 
directors 

The proposed board has good bal- 
ance, both in respect to geographical 
representation and to size of member 
mills, says Mr. Marshall. 

In the NSWMA, each mill member 
has vote in the election for di- 
and the directors elect their 
own Officers, with the president and 
first vice president coming from their 
own number 


one 


rectors 


The nominating committee is com- 
posed of J. J. Ring, Roanoke City 
Milling Co., Roanoke, Va., chairman; 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co.; C. E. Rexrode, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; Joe Wil- 
liams, Martha White Milling Co., 
Nashville, Tenn., and W. H. Hagen- 


meyer 
troit 


International Milling Co., De- 
Mich 


BREA HE STAFF OF re 


Plans Drouth Stud 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—An out- 
standing Dutch meteorologist has 
been named to the Kansas State Col- 
staff to study weather 
which associated 


lege 


factors 


are with drouth 


conditions 


He is Dr. Willem Van Der Byl, who 
has been on the staff of the Royal 
Netherlands Meteorological Institute 
it De Bilt, Holland, for nine years 


The RNMI 
ithe 


the counterpart of 
bureau 


the 
U.S. we 


THE 





Dr. Frank C. Hildebrand 


General Mills Names 
Products Control Head 


MINNEAPOLIS — Dr. Frank C. 
Hildebrand has been appointed di- 
rector of products control for General 
Mills, Inc., succeeding G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president and veteran 
of 32 years’ service with General 
Mills and its predecessor Washburn 
Crosby Co., it was announced this 
week by C. H. Bell, company presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Thomas will continue to head 
General Mills’ management develop- 
ment program. He will also retain 
his membership on the company’s 
executive council and his chairman- 
ship of both the personnel policy com- 
mittee and the quality and standards 
committee. 

Dr. Hildebrand joined the General 
Mills’ products control department 
in 1943 and served as its technical 
director from 1949 until 1952. From 
1935 until 1943, he was a chemist 
with the company’s research labora- 
tories. He has also served as admin- 
istrative assistant to the president. 

Dr. Hildebrand holds a bachelor of 
science degree from Beloit College, 
a master of science degree from the 
University of Wisconsin and his doc- 
tor of philosophy degree from Colum- 
bia University. He is a past president 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and is a member of the 
American Chemical Society 





Durum Stocks Totaled 15,951,000 Bu. 
Jan. 1, Big Jump From Year Earlier 


MINNEAPOLIS Durum wheat 


tocks on hand in the U.S. Jan. 1, 
1956, totaled 15,951,000 bu., the U.S 
Department of Agriculture estimates 
in its semi-annual durum report 
issued from its Agricultural Market- 
ing Service grain division office here 
This compares with 6,735,000 bu 
yn hand a year earlier and 13,035,000 


bu 1 hand two 
The 


years earlier 
tocks 


Jan. 1 


this year were 
held in the following positions, USDA 
reports: On farms and in country 


elevators, 14,240,000 bu.; commercial 
tocks at terminals, 134,000 bu., and 

merchant mill stocks, 1,577,000 bu 
Carryover supplies as of July 1, 


revised 
T nis 


1955 were 
714.000 bu 


downward to 1,- 
together with the 


1955 crop (all states) of 20,644,000 
bu., provided 22,358,000 bu. for the 
1955-56 season. This compares with 


10 million bushels available in 1954-55 


and 20,761,000 bu. for 1953-54, USDA 
says. 

Mill grindings of durum wheat dur- 
ing the first six months (July-Decem- 
ber) of the present season, amounted 
to 3,609,175 bu. Production of semo- 
lina and flour totaled 3,393,685 sacks 
of which 503,717 sacks were straight 
durum and 2,889,968 sacks of blended 
products. The output of straight hard 
wheat granulars, other than durum, 
is not included in these production 
figures 

Production of durum wheat in 1955 
of 20,644,000 bu., though four times 
as large as the record low produc- 
tion of 1954, was still relatively small, 
being more than one third less than 
the 10-year average. 

The larger production in 1955 was 
due mainly to higher yields, as the 
1.4 million acres harvested, was only 


(Continued ofr I we 48 
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Macaroni Group Hears Talk on 
1956 Durum Acreage Outlook 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA Durum 
wheat acreage is not likely to in 
crease this year, according to Donald 
G. Fletcher, executive secretary, Rust 
Prevention Assn., Minneapolis, a 
speaker at the winter meeting of the 


National Macaroni Manufacturers 
Assn. here Jan, 24-26 
Mr. Fletcher said that “without 


adequate incentives from the govern 
ment, durum acreage could not be ex 
pected to increase in 1956." He said 
that an annual production of between 
30 and 35 million bushels of durum is 
needed. However, he stated that since 
Montana produced more than five mil 
lion bushels of high test weight and 
generally good quality durum 
year, that state will have to be in 
cluded with North and South Dakota 
and Minnesota as a potential source 
of millable durum. Past history indi 
cates, he went on to say, that much 
of Montana’s durum does not come 
up to the quality of durum produced 
in the North Dakota “triangle.” 


last 


It is quite likely that Montana 
acreage could increase as much as 
300% this year, Mr. Fletcher stated 


The state is largely west of the re 
gion that suffers the greatest 
rust damage but added freight of 
about 25¢ for shipment to Minneapo 
lis as compared with North Dakota 
shipments presents a competitive fac- 
tor, he said 

An increase of approximately 25% 
in the total durum acreage of rust 
resistant varieties should result from 
the winter increases of seed this year, 
said Mr. Fletcher. He held hopes that 
next year enough seed of the rust re- 


stem 


sistant varieties will be available to 
seed 2% million acres 
Stem rust losses to durums in 


North Dakota dropped from 80% in 
1954 to 20% in 1955, Mr. Fletcher 
concluded 

The macaroni group's winter meet 
ing was attended by 150 members of 
the industry who heard speakers dis 
cuss raw materials, processing, sales 
and promotions The Hotel Flamingo 
was the scene of the meeting 

Round Table Topics 

The Jan. 24 morning program 
opened with two films, “The Man 
Who Sells” and “How to Sell Quali 
ty.’ Following the films, the audience 
was split up into a number of small 
groups for roundtable discussions on 
how the subjects apply to the maca 
roni industry. After concluding the 
round-table discussions, a member 
from each group spoke briefly 

The first group speaker was Al 
tavarino, Ravarino & Freschi, Inc 
St. Louis. He said that quality maca 
roni is the only way to build a firm 
foundation. He said that people may 
sometimes stray away and buy a 
cheap product, but that they would 
return to a brand of recognized 
quality. 

Lloyd Skinner, Skinner 
turing Co., Omaha, 
vitamin enrichment as a quality sales 
aid. He said that women today are 
vitamin conscious, and that macaroni 
products provide an economical bal 
anced diet 

Ennis Whitley, Dobeckmun Co 
Cleveland, mentioned the advantages 
of quality machinery 


Manufac 
recommended 


He said equip 


ment breakdowns not only cost 
money through idleness, but damage 


employee morale, Maintenance, life 
expectancy and production capacity 
were cited as factors to be consid 
ered when purchasing machinery, Mr 


Whitley also stressed the need for 


package appeal and in-store promo- 
tions 

James Affleck, William Penn Flour 
Mills, Philadelphia, cautioned against 
wasting advertising money on any- 
thing less than a top quality prod- 
uct. He said top quality begins with 
the wheat kernel which produces the 
raw ingredients 

C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., 
Harrisburg, Pa., suggested that ad- 
vertising be aimed at the age brack- 
ets most likely to be considering diet 
changes, such as newlyweds and the 
middle-aged group 

In concluding the round-table dis- 
cussions, it was agreed that a top 
quality product is the best means of 
insuring increased consumption 

James J. Winston, director of re- 
search for NMMA, told of the work 
being done to insure sanitation. He 
told how his organization examines 
imported macaroni products and re 
ports findings to the Food & Drug 
Administration 

Joseph Giordana, chairman of the 
standards committee, spoke on trade 
practice rules. He said that court 
decisions had been secured requiring 
products not conforming with speci- 
fications to be labeled “imitation,” if 
the words macaroni, noodles or spa- 


ghetti are used as part of the de- 
scription 
“How to do a better job for your 
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Gordon O. Fraser 
Leaves I WA for 
Key Post in FAS 


WASHINGTON 
er, formerly secretary of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council in London, 
has been appointed assistant adminis- 
trator of the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture's F oreign Agricultural 
Service. He will be in charge of mar- 
ket development, 

Mr. Fraser, a native of Moro, Ore., 
will have responsibility for admin- 
istering FAS programs designed to 
help maintain and expand markets 
for U.S. farm products abroad, These 
include programs under Public Law 
180, 

The appointment of Mr. Fraser is 
likely to give traders a deep measure 
of satisfaction because he brings a 
wide knowledge of foreign trade to 
FAS. The confidence which the 
trade has in him was evidenced by 
the wide backing he received from 
export men when he was named 
secretary of the International Wheat 
Council in 1952. He will resume his 
close with Gwynn Gar 
nett, administrator of FAS, for both 
men worked together in the relief 
feeding and economic control organi 
zation of the U.S. occupation forces 
in Western Germany 


Gordon ©. Fras 


association 


In 1949 and 1950 Mr. Fraser was 
USDA's representative on the Inter- 
national Wheat Council. From 1950 


to 1952 he was chief of the food and 
agriculture division of the High Com 
mission to Germany, Office of Econo- 
Affairs. He served in the armed 
ervices from 1941 before moving to 
join the food and agriculture opera- 
tions of the Department of the Army 
in Washington and Germany 

Mr. Fraser has the degree of B.S 
from State College and an 
MLS in agricultural economics 
from Purdue University 


mic 


Oregon 


degree 
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Bewley 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills to Become Unit 


Of tl Mills of America 


ANSAS CITY—Flour Mills of 
Inc., last week announced 
that negotiations were under way for 
the acquisition of Bewley Mills, Ft. 


P 
America, 


Worth, through an exchange of com- 
mon stock. The announcement was 
made by Henry H, Cate, chairman 
of the board of the Kansas City mill- 


ing company. 

Mr, Cate announced that an agree- 
ment has been reached with the 
stockholders of Bewley Mills to issue 
Flour Mills common stock with a value 
of about $700,000 for all of the com- 
mon of Bewley Mills. He said that 
the agreement is subject to approval 
of MA's board of directors and its 
shareholders, 

The Bewley properties at Fort 
Worth consist of a flour mill with a 
daily capacity of 3,600 sacks, a corn 
meal plant with a capacity of 1,100 
sacks and a formula feed plant with 
a capacity of 500 tons of poultry and 
livestock feed daily. Bewley has ele- 
vators at Fort Worth and country 
stations having a combined storage 
capacity of 800,000 bu. of grain. 

The latest move by Flour Mills of 
America gives it a total flour milling 
capacity of 41,500 sacks, a feed mill- 
ing total of 1,250 tons daily, corn 
milling capacity of 2,300 sacks and 
about 12,000,000 bu, of grain storage. 

Only a few weeks ago FMA marked 


its entry into the flour business in 
Texas and its re-entry into the 
feed business by acquiring the H 
Dittlinger Roller Mills of New Braun- 
fels, Texas. The Dittlinger properties 
consist of a 2,400-sack flour mill, 750- 
ton feed mill and 1,200-sack corn mill. 

On Jan. 27, in a special meeting of 
the stockholders, an increase in the 
authorized common stock of FMA 
was approved. This stock was applied 
on the purchase of the Dittlinger 
properties and will be used in the 
negotiations with Bewley Mills. 

Bewley Mills has been in business 
since 1882, when it was established 
by M. P. Bewley. A son, Edwin Bew- 
ley, managed the company following 
the death of his father in 1909. In 
1924 Mr. Bewley left active partici- 
pation in the milling business and his 
death occurred in 1946. Since 1925 
the management of the company has 
been in the hands of W. P. Bomar 
A former president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Mr. Bomar has 
been president, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of Bewley for 30 years 

Bewley has manufactured formula 
feeds since 1918. Mr. Cate indicated 
that the firm will be operated as a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Flour 
Mills of America. No changes in per- 
sonnel or policies are contemplated, 
he said. 





Formula Feed Production Off 
4% in 1955, AFMA Reports 


CHICAGO — Total production of 
formula feed in 1955 has been esti- 
mated at 33.6 million tons—down 4% 
from the record high of 35 million 
tons in 1954, 

The 1955 production total was an- 
nounced last week by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn, in its an- 
nual report on output during the past 
year of manufactured feed. 

While production of poultry and 
dairy feeds was down in 1955, the na- 
tion's manufacturers of branded feeds 
chalked up increases in output of beef 
and swine feeds, W. E. Glennon, 
AFMA president, pointed out, 

Production of beef and sheep feeds 
was up 16% from 1954, and swine 
feed output showed a 4% gain. 

“Outstanding research discoveries 
in the flelds of beef cattle and swine 
nutrition were responsible for a large 
share of the significant increases in 
sales of these two types of feed last 
year,” Mr. Glennon said, 

Meanwhile, decreases were noted in 
sales of other types of feed, more 
than offsetting the beef and hog feed 
increases 

lhe AFMA report said that sales 
of dairy feeds were down 2%, broiler 
feeds down 2%, turkey feeds down 
10%, other types of poultry feeds 
down 9%, seratch feeds down 16%, 
and miscellaneous feeds, including 
such items as dog food, off 3%. 

Mr. Glennon pointed out that de- 
clines in several of the major types 
of feed did not necessarily indicate 
less confidence of livestock and poul- 
try producers in use of these manu- 
factured items. 

As an example, he cited a 5% in- 
crease in the number of broilers pro- 
duced during 1955 but 2% less feed 
used, even though 95% or more of 
feed given to commercial broilers is 
manufactured, Mr, Glennon explained 
that producing more meat with less 
feed resulted in large measure from 





the greater efficiencies obtained from 
each pound of modern manufactured 
feeds. 

Of the total tonnage of formula 
feed manufactured last year, poultry 
feeds of all kinds made up 59.5%. 
Dairy feeds comprised 18.9% of the 
total; swine feeds, 11%; beef and 
sheep feeds, 6.4%, and miscellaneous 
feeds, 4.2%. The poultry feed total 
included 28.8% commercial broiler 
feed, 84% turkey feed and 62.8% 
poultry feed of all other kinds. 

One of the developments behind the 
increased beef cattle feed tonnage, 
feed men have pointed out, has been 
the use in feeds of diethylstilbestrol 
Antibiotics and other additives and 
ingredients also have been a part of 
the changing beef feed picture. 

Developments in the nutrition of 
young pigs and older pigs also have 
been of importance. 

Another factor behind the swine 
feed increase was an increase in hog 
production over 1954. The 1955 pig 
crop was up 10% from 1954. 

Subsequently, of course, the in- 
creased hog output resulted in low 
hog prices and reduced demand for 
manufactured feeds. 

Some of the things involved in the 
over-all decrease and the decreases 
in other types of feeds included gen 
erally lower farm income, increased 
supplies of home-grown grains in 
many areas, a dip in turkey numbers 
and reduced raising of chickens for 
flock replacement. 

Also, with the abundant grain sup- 
plies, feed men have noted in some 
cases an increase in use of concen- 
trates and some reduction in use of 
complete feeds. 


Area Changes 
The AFMA report included data 
on percentage changes in feed pro- 
duction in different areas, and this 
revealed that declines were recorded 





in most areas. However, output was 
up in the Southwest, where poultry 
production showed a further rise, 
and in the Rocky Mountain states. 
By areas, total feed production of 
all kinds was down 3% in New Eng- 
land, down 5% in New York and 
Pennsylvania, down 3% in West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware 
and Kentucky, up 2% in the South- 
east, down 6% in Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Michigan, down 4% in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, up 3% 
in the Rocky Mountain states, down 
5% in Washington and Oregon and 
down 6% in California. 
Manufactured feed output with per- 
centage changes from the previous 
year shown parenthetically was listed 
as follows by the AFMA: 
1955—33.6 million tons (96% 
1954—-35.0 million tons (104% ) 
1953—33.7 million tons (98%) 
1952—-34.4 million tons (105% ) 
1951—-32.8 million tons (113%) 
1950—29.1 million tons (102% ) 
1949—-28.5 million tons (112%) 
1948-——25.5 million tons 
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U.S. Asks Dismissal 
Of Pillsbury Charge 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe U.S. govern- 
ment has asked dismissal of a charge 
alleging Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, conspired to make false claims 
for export subsidies and also asked 
dismissal of the 34 false-statement 
counts against two individuals em- 
ployed by the company 

The action came after Pillsbury 
changed its plea from innocent to 
guilty on 34 counts of making false 
statements to the Commodity Credit 
Corp. The government accepted the 
plea. 

The charge was dismissed, the U.S 
district attorney’s office announced 
because “there is insufficient evidence 
of any agreement to commit the of- 
fenses charged as the object of the 
conspiracy.” Before any government 
claim was made Pillsbury’s own au- 
dit had uncovered the errors and 
voluntarily refunded to the govern- 
ment all subsidy received on Cana- 
dian wheat milled into flour for ex- 
port, company Officials said 
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LaRosa Announces 


$10 Million Expansion 


NEW YORK—A $10 million ex- 
pansion program has been announced 


by V. La Rosa & Sons, Inc. Purchase 
of real estate in Hatboro, Pa., and in 
Brooklyn, was described by Stefano 


La Rosa, chairman of the board, as 
the “first step.” 

The macaroni and Italian-style food 
firm purchased a 65-acre dairy farm 
directly adjoining its Hatboro plant 
It is planned to use the property for 
enlarging the canning kitchens there 

La Rdésa has also acquired a build- 
ing and lots adjoining its 12-story 
Brooklyn plant. This acquisition com- 
pletes La Rosa’s ownership of an en- 
tire square block on the Brooklyn 
waterfront 

The additional area in Brooklyn 
will permit construction of a wing 
for installation of “revolutionary” 
types of macaroni processing equip- 
ment, according to Filippo La Rosa, 
executive vice president in charge of 
production. A complete test kitchen 
and laboratory for the home 
nomics department of the firm are 
also planned. 


eco- 
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W. E. 


8. Griswold, Jr. 


W. E. S. Griswold, Jr., 
Fills GMI Position 


MINNEAPOLIS—. H. Bell, presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., has an- 
nounced the appointment of W. E. S 
Griswold, Jr., to the newly-created 
position of manager of commercial 
development for the company. For 
the past 13 years, Mr. Griswold has 
been president and a director of 
W. & J. Sloane, New York home fur- 
nishings firm. 

Mr. Bell said the 
bring 


appointment will 
together at one central point 
specific responsibility for coordinating 
General Mills’ plans for further 
growth and commercial development 
“This involves,” he explained, “the 
formulation of policies and plans and 
the organization and operation of a 
program for putting these policies and 
plans into effect.” 

Mr. Griswold will be responsible to 
A. D. Hyde, vice president and ad- 
ministrator of mechanical and chemi- 
cal activities. 

A graduate of Yale University and 
the Harvard Business School, Mr. 
Griswold served in the sales develop 
ment division of Commercial Solvents 
Corp. from 1935 until 1937, when he 
joined W. & J. Sloane. He rose to the 
presidency of the Sloane organization 
in 1942 after serving as wholesale 
selling agent, assistant treasurer and 
later treasurer. Meanwhile, he served 
as treasurer and director of the 
Sloane-Blabon Corp. and as treasurer 
and president of the Company of 
Master Craftsmen, Inc., subsidiary 
companies 

BREAD 
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New Director Named 


By Colorado Milling 


DENVER—Alonzo Petteys, Brush 
Co banker, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Colorado Milling & 
E’evator Co., Denver, it was an- 
nounced by Robert M. Pease. presi 
den* of the firm 

Mr. Petteys fills the vacancy caused 
by the recent death of Fred W. Lake 

airman of the board. The position 

chairman has been abolished 


GREAD iS THE STA 


Safety Award hae Mill 


BUFFALO—In 


employee safety 


recognition of its 
record, the Buffalo 


flour mill of General Mills, Inc., re- 
ceived an “award of merit” Feb. 6 
from the National Safety Council 


Chairman William P. Tunkey of the 
Safe- 


award 


Buffalo Chamber of Commerce 
presented the 


ty Committee 
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CCC Loans Down, 


Inventories Up in 
Dec. 31 Report 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported last 
week that if Dec. 31, 1955, the in- 

estment ¢ the Commodity Credit 
Corp price-support commodities 


amounted to $8,666,309,000-—made up 


of loans outstanding of $2,584,129,000 
(including $1,041,365,000 of loans fi- 
nanced by lending agencies), and the 

st value inventories, $6,082,180,- 
(MH) 

As of Dec. 31, 1954, the investment 
vas $7,171,225,000 of which loans out- 
tandin amounted to $2,940,262,000 
ind inventories $4,230,963,000 

Price-support operations in upland 
itton, tobacco, wheat and corn ac- 
counted for the bulk of the Dec. 31, 
1955, loan total. For the latter two, 
the figures were: wheat, 221,240,969 
pu $455,342.512 corn 180,158,675 
nu $277 578.741 

Among the major items in the CCC 

ntory as of Dec. 31 were the fol- 


ving: wheat 888,542,189 bu., $2,399,- 
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042,201; corn 767,612,049 bu., $1,300,- 


322,952; grain sorghum 26,452,382 

ewt., $77,378,838; barley 31,261,403 

bu., $43,966,463: oats 35,258,232 bu., 

$29,987,599. 

Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG—Canada's wheat and 


flour export clearances for the week 
ended Feb. 2, amounted to 5,100,000 
bu., or roughly 500,000 bu. over the 
previous week. The latest total in- 
cluded 798,000 bu. in the form of 
flour which was almost identical with 
the week previous. International 
Wheat Agreement countries took 
293,000 bu. in the form of flour 

The outward movement of wheat 
to IWA destinations totaled only 862,- 
000 bu., including 329,000 to Japan; 
344,000 to Germany, and 189,000 to 
Belgium. Class 2 clearances showed 
the U.K. taking second place to 
Poland with 1,372,000 bu. listed for 
the latter and 1,200,000 for the 
former. The Netherlands total was 
355,000 bu.; Switzerland 194,000; Fin- 
land 149,000; Belgium 103,000, and 
Italy 52,000 bu. The remainder was 
for Hong Kong. 








Domestic Activity 


PORTLAND, ORE Cumulative 
don tic ale reported for the week 
ended Feb. 1 are as follows: 7,161 bu 
corn, 26,256 bu. barley and 1,321 bu 

KANSAS CITY Cumulative do- 
nestic sal eported for the week 
ended Feb. 1 are as follow 22,273 
bu. wheat and 53,427 bu. corn 


¥ 


CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 


sale rep ed for the week ended 
Feb. 1 are as follows: 47,800 bu 
n, 18,206 wheat and 1,356 bu 
t in 
¢ 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 


ti ale eported for the week 
nded Feb. 2 are as follows 10.974 
bu. wheat 165,705 bu. corn 13,340 
bu. barle 15.736 bu. oats, 5,413 bu 
rye 1,028 bu. flax and 679 bu. soy- 
in Among the exchange trans- 
actior completed during the week 
wel number of small sale if coun- 
try points. In exchange CSS made the 
wing large purchases 175,202 bu 
. ly the spring wheat, 12% 
p it $2.4 212,250 bu. No. 1 
northern sp wheat, 12% protein, 
t $2.39 141,926 bu. No. 1 north- 
pri heat, 12% protein, at 
$2.4 129.510 bu. No. 1 northern 
pring wheat, 12% protein, at $2 39% 
% 
DALLAS Cumulative domestic 
ale reported fo1 the week ended 
Feb. 2 luded 3.924 bu. wheat, 27,- 
750 cwt orghum and 12,000 bu 
at 
Export Sales 
DALLAS Cumulative export sales 
ported fo week ended Feb. 2 
, fo : 822,640 cw rrain 
00 bu. oats and 382Z,- 





CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 
port sales reported for the week end- 
ed Feb. 2 are as follows: 696 bu 
wheat, 175,000 bu. barley and 200,000 
bu. rye. Large sales included the fol- 
lowing, all f.o.b. Minneapolis or Du- 
luth: 100,000 bu. No. 2 rye at 92%¢; 
100,000 bu. No. 2 rye at 92%¢; 175,- 
000 bu. No. 3 barley at 804&¢ 


vv 
KANSAS CITY—Export sales dur- 
ing the week ended Feb. 1 included 


33,923 bu. wheat sold for use in the 
non-IWA export program 

¥v ¥ 

PORTLAND Cumulative export 

sales reported for the week ended 
Feb. 1 are as follows: 153,364 bu 
wheat and 471,333 bu. barley. Among 
the large sales were the following, 
all f.o.b. ship, Northwest ports: 128,- 
896 bu. white wheat at $2.21%%; 354,- 
666 bu. white wheat at $2.21%; 140,- 
000 two-rowed barley at $44.05 short 
ton 

v ¥ 


CHICAGO Cumulative export 
sales reported for the week ended 
Feb. 1 are as follows: 1,564,048 bu 
wheat and 153,867 bu. corn. Among 
the large wheat sales were the fol- 
lowing: 306,133 bu. No. 2 soft wheat 
at $1.59%; 317,333 bu. No. 2 soft 
red winter at $1.59%; 354,666 bu 
No. 2 soft red winter at $1.59%; 466,- 
666 bu. No. 2 soft red winter at 
$1.59%; 130,666 bu. No. 2 soft wheat 
at $1.59%, all f.o.b. East Coast ports 


Offers 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Offered for sale 
on bid basis for export during the 
week ended Feb. 2 were 500,000 bu 


No. 3 barley, in store Minneapolis 
and Duluth 
. 4 C4 
DALLAS Bids were called for 


during the week on 2 million bushels 
grain sorghum for export 


MILLER 


Merck Names Pacific 
Coast Branch Chief 


RAHWAY, N.J.—Herman J. Dietel 
manager of the Pacific Coast branch 
of Merck & Co., Inc., since 1948, has 
retired after completing 35 years of 
service with the company. He is suc- 
ceeded as Pacific Coast branch man- 
ager by William J. Edelhauser 

Employed on Aug. 16, 1920, as a 
sales representative in the St. Louis 
branch of the company, Mr. Dietel in 
1934 was transferred to the Rahway 
sales office. Later he became director 
of medicinal sales and in 1948 was 
appointed manager of the Pacific 
Coast branch. 

Mr. Edelhauser has been with the 
company since 1940, when he was em 
ployed at Rahway as assistant cash- 
ier in the treasurer's office. In 1946 
he went to the Pacific Coast branch 
as assistant to the manager and three 
years later became operations man- 
ager 

The Pacific Coast branch is located 
at 1855 Industrial St., Los Angeles 


Fire Damages Chicago 
Exchange Building 


CHICAGO——An early morning fire 
in a shaft of the Chicago Board of 
Trade building Feb. 3 did an esti 
mated $3,000 damage. The shaft car- 
ries hot water pipes and air-condi 
tioning ducts 

Sparks and smoke were drawn up 
the shaft to the 42nd floor. Firemen 
cut into the shaft on several floors 
to locate the flames. They finally 
poured water into the shaft from the 
16th floor. 


Food Law Anniversary 


Work Kit Available 


WASHINGTON—A detailed work 
kit has just been issued by the food 
industries committee of the Associa- 
tion of Food and Drug Officials of 
the U.S. for use by firms and trade 
groups in the food industry to assist 
them in mapping events and obsery 
ances for the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Federal Pure Food Law 

Siert F. Riepma, president of the 
National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers and chairman of the 
food industries committee, said that 
copies of the handbook will be made 
available to trade organizations and 
individuals at cost 

He added that orders for volume 
quantities of the work kit should be 
placed before Feb. 15 with the 50th 


Anniversary Information Center 
Suite 505, 1145 19th Street N.W 
Washington, D.C 


Baking Fasdiateass 
On AACC Meeting 


Schedule Feb. 17-18 


KANSAS CITY Baking techniques 
will be the theme of the joint meet 
ing of the Kansas City and Pioneer 
sections of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists at the President 
Hotel here Feb. 17-18. Chairman of 
the Kansas City section, Gust W 
Zacher, Wallace & Tiernan Co., is in 
charge of the event 

The program begins at 3 p.m., Feb 
17, with a tour of the new American 
jakeries plant in North Kansas City 
At 5°30 p.m. the allied trades of the 
AACC will sponsor a cocktail hour 
in the Aztec Room of the Hotel Pres! 
dent. A banquet will follow 
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Some New York Bakers 
Settle; Retail Group 


Continues Discussion 


NEW YORK -- Specialty retail 
bakery groups and labor union lead 
ers continued contract negotiations 
here Feb. 6. Specialty wholesalers 
signed contracts Jan. 31 for periods 
of one to three years 

Although the renewal of contracts 
with specialty wholesalers diminished 
the immediate threat of a strike af 
fecting a large segment of the baker 
industry in this area, possibility o 
a strike was not completely removed 


Interviews with union and specialty 
retail bakery representatives indi 
cated a “touch-and-go” situation 


The contracts involved in the cur 
rent talks expired Feb. 1 
workers not covered with 
contracts remained on the 
“status quo” 
tiations 


Bakery 
renewed 
job under 
agreements while nego 
continued, About 80 retail 
bakeries were shut down for only one 
day 

One major 


obstacle to the quick 
settlement of 


differences between 
labor and management in the retail 
segment of the bakery industry here 
is reported to be the uniform condi 


tions sought by the union locals 
While both labor and management 
representatives have been reluctant 


to discuss the exact demands, retail 
bakery spokesmen have indicated an 
unwillingness to along” with 
wholesalers on union de- 
mands 

The retail trade feels that its status 
in the industry with major emphasis 


“tag 
similar 


on manual or hand labor does not 
put it on the same level with the 
machinery-equipped wholesalers, An- 


other complicating feature is that the 
old contracts held by the retail bak- 
eries and the wholesalers contain 
many differences, In view of this, one 
retail bakery spokesman said that it 
would not be equitable to put into 
force new contracts for both 
ments with the same provisions 

Some of the bakery union locals 
also have merged recently. This has 
strengthened the organization behind 
union demands on the retail segment 
At present several retail manufactur 
ing bakery groups involved in the 
negotiations are being represented by 
the Retail Bakers Council of Greater 
New York. A spokesman for one such 
group indicated that the complexity 
of retail bakery organization in the 
metropolitan New York area has, in 
effect, afforded no efficient means for 
handling matters affecting the over 
all retail sewment. Most of the groups 
are based on nationality and specialty 
products 

Should 


ser. 


the unlon-retailes 
tions bog down, it is feared that a 
strike in the retail segment of the 
industry here would be accompanied 
by sympathy walkouts on the whole 
sale level, despite the fact that con 
tracts were renewed by the latter 
group only a few days ago. Until the 
retail segment and the union 
cile their differences, there is no as 
surance that a strike will be averted 


negotia 


recon 


The contract negotiations are ex 
pected to take place all during this 
week 

erga S tHe ovarr ’ re 


Feh. 19 Conventio 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The 5lat 
innual convention of the Indiana 


takers Assn. has been scheduled for 


Feb. 19 in the Marott Hotel here 
Registration opens at 9 a.m. The 

day's program includes a cake deco 

rating contest, meetings for whole 


ile, retail and house-to-house people 


ind a cake decorating demonstratior 
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THE 


Flour Buying Remains 
On Restricted Basis 


Sales of flour last week were lim- 
ited in all areas, although the volume 
done by mills in the Southwest 
showed an increase over the previous 
week’s total, 

Spring wheat mills sold an average 
of 54% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 86% the previous week, 
with buyers taking only fill-in lots. 

One substantial purchase by a 
chain baker contributed considerab- 
ly to the total in the Southwest, 
where volume averaged 33% of ca- 
pacity for the week, compared with 
14% the previous week, 


Demand was light in the central 


states. In the Pacific Northwest an 
improvement in domestic business 
was noted. 


A threatened strike at New York 
wholesale and retail specialty bak- 
erles was averted as a result of con- 
tract renewals. About 80 retail shops 
were closed for one day. 

Export business was limited to 
some scattered sales to Latin Ameri- 
ca and routine trade with the Philip- 
pines from the West Coast, In Canada 
the goversment asked for tenders on 
11,000 long tons of flour for shipment 
to Ceylon under the Colombo Plan. 

U.S. flour production averaged 95% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
98% the previous week and 95% in 
the comparable week last year. Oper- 
ations were lighter in all areas but 
Buffalo, where output showed a slight 
gain. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales were 
lighter for spring wheat mills last 
week, with volume averaging 54% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
86% the previous week and 66% in 
the corresponding week last year. 

Price developments did not en- 
courage a great deal of interest in 
additional buying, and purchases were 
generally limited to small lots, most- 
ly for fill-in purposes, Included, also 
were some _ price-date-of-shipment 
transactions, Very few of the sales 
fell into even the medium-size cate- 
gory 

By the end of the week ending 
Feb. 3 prices were down 3@5¢ sack, 
but quotations advanced enough to 
wipe out this decline on Feb. 6, 
Whether or not this would lead to 
further buying interest was not im- 
mediately known. 

Directions on family flour were re- 
ported good, helped along by special 
inducements to step up shipments. 
Bookings of larger-sized packages are 
working down to a low point, and the 
possibility of extending these con- 
tracts is getting trade attention, 
Prices of family flour in smaller- 
sized packages were increased re- 
cently, but the quotation on 100-Ib. 
sacks has remained static for some 
time 

Flour production averaged 96% of 
capacity, compared with 100% the 
previous week and 95% a year ago. 
For the entire Northwest, production 
averaged 92% of capacity, compared 
with 97% the previous week and 95% 
a year ago, 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 104% of capacity, compared 
with 108% the previous week. 

Quotations, 100-Ib, cottons, carlots, 
Feb. 3: Standard patent $6.01@6.18, 
short patent $6,11@6,28, high gluten 
$6.4606.48, first clear $5.66@6.18, 
whole wheat $5.91@6.03, family $7.50. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: A round lot purchase 
by a single chain baker helped to 
avoid what could have been one of 
the slowest weeks of the year for the 
southwestern flour business. Sales av 
eraged only 33% of capacity, even 
though the sales to the baker bulked 
about 100,000 sacks. The percentage 
compared with 14% in the previous 
week and 33% a year ago 

The demand for bakery flour was 
quiet except for the first day of last 
week, The only sales reported during 
the week were regular price-date-of 
shipment purchases and a few single 
cars. One chain bakery group 
acquired about 100,000 sacks of flour 
at the beginning of the week from a 
few mills in the area. The purchases 
did not incite any other activity in 
the bakery flour field 
flour 


Family interest was very 
slow, and prices held at a steady 
pace. Activity in clears picked up 
considerably early in the week. Later 
with a decline in the market there 
was relatively light interest. Export 
trading was limited to a few orders 
from Latin America 

Quotations Feb. 3, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.62@5.67 stand 


ard 95% patent $5.52@5.57, straight 
$5.47@5.52; established brands of 
family flour $6.40@7.25, first clears 
$4.25@ 4.50, second clears $4.05@4.10 
1% ash clears or higher $3.75@3.95 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales improved 
to average 60%, compared with 24% 
the preceding week and 47% a year 
ago. Shipping directions ranged from 
poor to fair. Prices Feb. 3 were 
about unchanged, compared with the 
previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices practically the 
same as the previous week. Shipping 
directions were slow 

Texas: Dullness continued in the 
flour market last week, though there 
were inquiries for quotations from 
Brazil under Public Law 480, Total 
sales for the week amounted to only 
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10 to 15% of capacity, but old book- 
ings maintained running time at four 


to five days. Clears were a little 
lower, but other prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Feb. 3, 100’s, 
cottons: extra high patent family 
$6.80@7.10; standard bakers, unen- 
riched $5.90@6; first clears, unen- 
riched $465@4.75, delivered Texas 


common points. 

Oklahoma City: Flour trading has 
been dull and closed last week with 
family flour unchanged in price but 


bakery flour 10¢ cheaper. Quota- 
tions, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Feb. 3: carlots, family short patent 
$6.6576.85, standard patent $5.95@ 


6.15; bakery unenriched short patent 
$5.80@5.90, 95% standard patent 
$5.70@5.80, straight grade %$5.65a 
5.75; truck lots higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Mills of the Hutchin- 
son area found flour sales light last 
week. Most of the trade, well covered 
for the next 90 days, was not in- 
clined to advance positions at current 
price levels. A few independents, not 
previously covered, booked small lots 
for immediate shipment. Family sales 
and interest were light. Operations 
were off, with mills grinding at three 
days and expecting four-day opera- 


tions this week, Prices were un- 
changed from a week ago. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Feb. 3: 


hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons, enriched $6.15@6.25; bakers 
short patent, in papers $5.50@5.55, 
standard $5.40@5.45 


Central West 


Chicago: The flour market was ex- 
tremely dull in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 4. Observers 
said most potential buyers were well 
covered on forward needs and there 
incentive to stock up more. 
They note that prices are relatively 
firm, but believe the market is held 
to a stable level by artificial means 
Realistically, they say, if attention 


was no 


were given to heavy supplies of 
wheat, the market level would be 
considerably lower. However, in an 


election year, observers believe politi- 
cal considerations are keeping prices 
up. In a case such as this, there is no 
incentive to stock up, it is said, since 
prices probably will not go much 
higher, although something might 
happen to cut prices down to proper 
levels, 


(Continued on page 





Sales of Semolina Light; Shipping 
Directions Show Some Improvement 


blended 


were 


Sales of semolina and 
durum-hard wheat 
limited last week. The small lots pur 
chased in most cases represented fill 
ins, with no inclination on the part 
of buyers to extend contract commit 
ments to any extent 

Prices of durum held un 
changed after the decline on Jan, 30 
with the top of the range on 60-Ib 
durum at $2.67 bu. Quotations on 
semolina remained at $7 cwt., bulk 
Minneapolis. 

Shipping directions showed im 
provement last week following 
lighter than usual activity during most 
of January. Macaroni and noodle 
product manufacturers are generally 
more cautious about ordering out 
supplies this season than in the past 
With the expected improvement in 
demand for these products during 
Lent, it is believed that shipments 
will continue to expand at least to 
some extent. Production at durum 
mills averaged 97% of capacity last 


products 


wheat 


week, compared with 94% the pre- 
vious week. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reported that durum wheat 


stocks on hand on Jan. 1 totaled 15,- 
951,000 bu., compared with only 6,- 
735,000 bu. on the same date a year 
earlier 


Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minne- 
apolis Feb. 3, were as follows: 

*60 to 64 Ib $2.67@2.75 
> if or better 2.67@ 2.67 
7 52 @ 2.62 

Ib 17@2.67 

ib .42@2.62 


*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


city, In sacks, based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

} 0-Fel 5 168,500 163,036 97 

i us week 168,600 *158,671 94 

a0) 148,600 177,84 106 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1955-Fet 1956 4,496,277 

ul 1, 1954-Feb. 4, 1965 5,007,322 
I ised 
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Millfeeds Easier 
As Buyers Hold 
Back; Red Dog Up 


Millfeeds were generally softer in 
the week ending Feb. 6, with supplies 
ample for feeding requirements and 
most mixers hesitant about taking 
on additional supplies. An apparent 
shortage of offerings of red dog 
firmed prices for this commodity, 
however. 

Steady to slightly improved formula 
feed business was reported in the 
Northwest last week. 

Manufacturers said that, while sales 
were about steady or had not picked 
up substantially, more interest seemed 
to be developing. And, with more 
chick and turkey placements antici- 
pated, they were looking for increased 
sales. 

Better hog prices brought an im- 
proved demand for pig and hog feeds 
last week, and feed men were ex- 
pecting a good pig starter business 
along with chick and turkey starters. 

Meanwhile, laying feeds were said 
to be moving fairly well despite an 
easing of egg prices. Dairy feed busi- 
ness remained slow to fair, and cattle 
feed volume was said to be fair. 

Dealers still were not stocking up, 
but the trade seemed to be some- 
what more optimistic. 

Plant operations were 
improved 


steady to 


The heaviest snow cover of the sea- 
son has hampered feed sales at the 
retail level, according to most reports 
in the Southwest. Accumulations of 
5 in. to a foot in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri and Oklahoma have made 
roads difficult for travel, and little 
retail trade is being accomplished. 
This situation is also true in a num- 
ber of cases at mill docks where 
truck traffic was light last week. 

The storm has tended to improve 
the demand for certain types of feed, 
particularly range cubes for cattle 
and also fattening and dairy catfle 
feed. A fairly good demand for poul- 
try feed was reported, and a moderate 
improvement in broiler prices has 
stimulated the broiler feed demand 
a certain extent. Hog feed demand is 
fair to good. 

Some mills have found business to 
be lighter than in the previous week 
and operations were reduced to 4 or 
4% days. Other plants operated 5 
days and scarcely any overtime was 
indicated. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,490 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 50,615 in the 
previous week and 49,522 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 





———“HREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial 


stocks of grain in store and 


afloat at the principal markets of the U.8 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 28 
1965, and Jan. 27, 1956, as reported to the 


Grain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (0000's omitted) 


Canadian 
-~American cin bond— 
Jan Jan Jan Jan 
27 28 20, 21 
1956 1965 1956 1965 
Wheat 95,601 366,942 69 
Corn 72,949 62,809 
Onts 27,216 20,448 3,821 
Rye 6,843 9,541 1,123 
Barley 26,660 27,141 1,587 1,929 
Stock of U.8. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Jan. 21 fig 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (000's omitted) 
669 (810) bu 


corn 
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Wheat Futures Prices 
Display Mixed Changes 


Changes in wheat futures prices 
were mixed in the week ending Feb. 
6, with nearby Chicago deliveries ad- 
vancing 2@3'¢ bu., Minneapolis May 
up 1%¢ bu. and Kansas City March 
down %¢ bu. The deferred contracts 
at Chicago and Kansas City, repre- 
senting new crop ideas, were lower at 
the end of the period 


While the new crop futures pre- 
viously had shown some moderate 
strength because of the possibility 


of Con 


support 


ress approving a boost in 
improvement in the 
winter wheat crop outlook dominated 
the action in these deliveries last 
week. Other news developments that 
ittracted wheat trade interest in- 
cluded the release of a new parity 
price for wheat considerably lower 
than that for the previous month and 


rates, 


reports concerning last-minute loan 
applications 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Feb 6 were Chicago March 
$2.14% May $2.09%-% July 
$1.96%-1.97, September $1.99%, De- 
cember $2.03%; Minneapolis May 
$2.29, July $2.22%, September $2.17; 


Kansas City—March $2.10%, May 
$2.07-2.07! July $1.97%-%, Sep- 
tember $1.99 
Parity Drops 
The parity price for wheat dropped 
12¢ bu. in mid-January, the U.S. De- 


partment of Agriculture reported last 
week, bec the 
method of computation to the transi- 
tional formula made part of agricul- 
tural 1954. The report had a 
bearish effect on thinking despite the 


iuse of a change in 


law in 


fact that minimum supports at $1.81 
bu. on a national average basis al- 
ready have been set for 1956 wheat. 
The transitional parity formula is an 


intermediate step in switching to a 


more up-to-date base period from the 


one used previously in computing 
parity 

Heavy snow covered a broad area 
in the winter wheat belt early last 
week, with the fall ranging from 3 to 
10 in. The heaviest blanket fell in 
western and northern Kansas and 


southern Nebraska where it was most 
needed. The moisture considerably 
brightened crop prospects in areas 
where drouth threatened future crop 
development and left topsoil in a 
condition to be damaged by wind 
erosion 

As the loan deadline on 1955-crop 
wheat passed last week no rush of 
applications by producers was noted, 


and some trade observers speculate 
that the loan may have less of an 
effect in supporting prices in the 


remainder 
past years 


of this crop year than in 
Through mid-December 


a total of 222 million bushels had 
been put under loan. Data on further 
loan tie-up has not been announced 


as vet 

Western Germany last week was 
granted funds for 4.5 million bushels 
of wheat, and heavy exports are 
scheduled to Greece, Japan and Bra- 
zil. Supplies will come from govern- 


ment stocks 


Spring Wheat Higher 
Receipts of wheat at primary mar- 
kets for the week ended Feb. 2 
totaled 63 million bushels, com- 
pared with 6.8 million the previous 


week and 5.4 million a year ago. Re- 
ceipts of all classes of wheat at Min- 
neapolis totaled 1.453 cars for the 
week, of which 21& were for CCC 


account. Duluth receipts totaled 1,368 
cars. 

Cash wheat offerings, though only 
moderate, were fully sufficient to 
meet buyer needs, and the cash trad- 
ing basis on spring wheat ruled 
steady to 1¢ lower as compared with 
the futures. Net cash values, how- 
ever, averaged 1@2¢ higher for the 
week because of the advance in the 
basic May future. 

On Feb. 3, the following trading 
ranges prevailed: Ordinary No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 


spring wheat 5@6¢ over the May 
price, 11% protein 6@9¢ over, 12 
and 13% protein 8@12¢ over, 14% 


protein 9@13¢ over, 15% protein 11@ 
15¢ over, 16% protein 17@20¢ over. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 14.65%, 
compared with 13.65% a year ago. 
Durum wheat prices were down 5¢. 
Although offerings were only light to 


moderate, demand was narrow. (See 
table on page 14.) 
The approximate range of cash 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Feb. 3 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 
No. 1 Northern or No. | Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


Ordinary $2.33% @2.34% 
11% Protein 1.34% @2.37% 
12% Protein 16% @2.40% 
13% Protein 26% @2.40% 
14% Protein 17% @2.41% 


15% Protein 
16% Protein 

Protein premium for over 
% % higher 


16% 1¢ each 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


40 Ib 2¢ premium 
59 Ib i¢ premium 
7 Ib ‘ l¢ discount 
56 Ib 3¢ discount 
55 Ib . 5¢ discount 
54 Ib e 7¢ discount 
53 Ib 9¢ discount 
52 Ib 11¢ discount 
51 Ib ; 13¢ discount 
50 Ib 15¢ discount 


Mill Interest Light 

Mills failed to show any more than 
just passing interest in cash wheat 
at the Kansas City market last week. 
The cash basis held steady through- 
out the week, and most trading ac- 
tivity was in wheat grading on the 
low side of the protein ranges. Cer- 
tain milling demand was apparent at 
times, but generally it was for classes 
or origins not available on the open 
market. Premiums for ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter held at 5%¢ 
over during the period while 12.5% 
average milling range held at 8@22¢ 
over. For 14% protein the range was 
steady at 13@28¢ over. The basic 
March future fluctuated insignifi- 
cantly with the close of 2.10% on 
Feb. 6 near the week's low. Receipts 
were reduced to 695 cars, against 934 
in the previous week and 521 a year 
ago 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Feb. 3 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.18 @2.42 

No. 2 Dark and Hard 215 @2.41% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.14 22.39% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.13 2.37% 
No. 1 Red 2.14% @2.16 

No. 2 Red 1.13%@2.16% 
No. 3 Red 09 @M214% 
No. 4 Red 107 @2.12% 


At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Feb. 6 at 
$2.40), @241%, with 13% protein at 
$2.41% @2.42%4, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was reported 
fair and supplies adequate 

Wheat sales were disappointing the 
past week. Japanese buyers did not 
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CURRENT Fitour PRODUCTION 


* * * + * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 

Flour production tn principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of 
output of all mills in the U.S 


(cwrT.) 
mills reporting currently to The 


production to capacity and to the total estimated 


expressed in percentages 





Jan. 30 Jan l 
Fe *Previou Feb, 4 Feb. 1 Feb, 2-4, 
10h¢ wee) 19 1954 1053 
Northwest 679.1 669.044 689.091 602.388 722.908 
Southwest 1,29 1 i.9 1 7. 660 1 14.672 1.113.408 
Buffalo $40,601 j a8 ao8 66.100 489.672 
Central and Southeast 487,691 19.48 a8 166,642 47,808 
North Pacifie ¢ sat 0 " 11 5 904 81.00% 259.108 
Totals 8 i 18,04 i ) 110,308 145,004 
Percentage of tota I output t 72.4 6 x 72.6 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week July ite 
Jan ” Jan 1 
ket | I’re ou kel i Feb, 1-5 rel 6 heb ret ‘ 
1956 Weel 1955 1954 is” 1Obe ‘e556 
Northwest ” , ) ” . 0.9 sot 1.963.708 
South weet oo 100 J o4 71 6.40 a.oaLe 
Kuffalo 101 ih) 116 i 13.800 17,086,004 
Central and 8 ke ) os x4 ‘ 44 17,410,788 16,906,828 
N. Pacific Coast a4 ‘ ) 1 " 8.108.758 6 4 120 
Total 95 h) ’ "4 100,844,858 10 16,242 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapotia 
i-day week Flour b ar » day week Wiewr % a 
capacity output tivit capacity output tivity 
Jan 0-Pel } 279,860 ae 10 jan O-b'el 97,000 e200 on 
Previous week 279,860 O31 16 Previous weel 7,000 ° 100 
Year ago 279,850 ' 11 04 Year ag 600 1451 os 
Two years ago 74,850 10 " [wo year imo 42,600 ' 1 
Five-year average o4 rive year ‘ erane 61 
Ten year average o6 Ten-year : erage oo 
R *Itevined 
Representative Mills Outside of Kansas ' ” 
Vrineipal interior milla in Minnesota, in 
’ . ’ ss 
City (including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth t. Paul jorth Dakota 
5-day week Flour ‘ Montana and lowa 
capacit output ti t lay week Pilour % ac 
Jan Feb, 3 1,021 1,006,429 69 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,021 b0 1,031,74 102 Jan 0-PFet 54,500 110,009 wo 
Year ago 1,021,360 o4a5 is 64 reviou weel 164,500 45 oo 85 
Two years ago 1,021,600 Oe oy ot Yeur ik 447,250 167,440 97 
Vive-year average ot wo yeur 7 ik 0 160.18 9) 
Ten-year average 04 Five-year average ‘ 
ren ir a t ‘ i 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN *ltevised 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana PACIFIC COAST 
Kentucky North Oaroline Tennense Vir 
vt 7 ' . ~ . . - . rincipal mill on the North Pacific Conant 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Minsour 
6-day week Flour % ae Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
capacity output tivit Washington Mills 
Jan, 30-Feb. 3 570 250 + 601 8 » day weel Viour % ac 
l’reviou wee 070,259 209,08 4 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671 400 6 fan O-elt 16.200 188,105 a7 
'wo years ago 671,400 Dike Vrevious weel 16,200 “17 " at 
} e-yeur iverage Your 7) 16.000 o7.01 or 
Ten ear average wo ears ago 730 000 195,476 oo 
* Revised Wive ir average hl 
ren 1 ' ‘ x 
BUFFALO * Pte 1 
> day week Fiour % at 
capacity yut put tivit Portland and taterior Oregon Mille 
Jan 0-Feb 176,000 480,601 101 Jan )- het 138,760 119,404 ne 
Previous weel 475,000 ‘ ae 09 Vrevious weel 138,760 136,199 09 
Year ago 159,600 AOR ine Year ago 134,200 ! ad os 
Two ears ago 650 206 a1 ) ! two ear I 000 af > 
Five-year average , j e-year ' 
ret ear average 1 len-year average j 
MILLFRED OUTPUT 
| duction of n feed in tor p ending Wel nd prior two weel tomether 
with season total of (1) principal n ' ebraska, Kaneae and Oklahoma and the ities 
of Kansas City and t Joseph (2) principa mille of Minne ita lowa North and South 
Dakota and Montana neludir Minneapolis t. Paul and luluth-Supertor ( mille of 
Khuffalo, N.Y Production compute m the ba s of « flour extraction 
South weet* North west* Huffalot Combined** 





"Weekly Crop ar Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yt 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Jan bet } Ah. 184 94,9 ] ’ 049 0,0 81,046 49.400 1,503.4 
Ire week t 429 13,044 a4 4i 
Two wh aco 16,150 1 I “11 6.001 
1955 4,445 7 ] p08 169 } 16% , V.02 1,f | 
1954 ‘ ih i* I 7% tot ’ il ’ ’ ‘9 4 ] $1.3 
19 4 7) 779 ‘ ' ; L] " 119,841 i’ ‘ 1.679,29 
19 4,991 KO ‘1 14 ' l } " 4u,¢ 178,827 
*Principal mills, **74% of total pacity. tAll mil tite 1 
purchase in the Pacific Northwest and west of the Cascades, but there 
other than a cargo of barley. The is ample snow covering so no damage 
belief is held locally that Japan is is expected to crops. However, un 
waiting for the various aid moneys certainty still exists over the cold 
to get straightened out before coming weather in November and how much 


into the market. No sales have been reseeding will have to be done 
made in that direction for over two 
weeks, and there are no indications 
when they will be in the market next 
Japan has been the principal buyer 


Chicago Production 
Men Meet Feb. 14 


© THe OTAFF OF Lire 


of wheat here. Another factor said 
to be working against wheat pur- CHICAGO Edgar F. Carlock, 
chases is the fact that barley is jrown Milling Co., Chicago, will talk 


needed before wheat. Domestic wheat on “Natural Wheat Germ White 
business is fairly good, with mills tread” at the next meeting of the 
buying on a more liberal scale. Ex- Chicago Bakery Production Club. The 
tremely cold weather prevails in the group will convene at the Midland 
main grain growing areas, both east Hotel here Feb, 14 
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SHOWDOWN ON FARM LEGISLATION EXPECTED 


(Continued from page 9%) 





Senate adopts shortly will be neces- 
ary 

At this point the administration 
forces exhibit a basie weakness. The 
Republican part of a conference com- 
mittee will consist of members who, 
except for the ranking member, Sen. 
George D. Aiken (Vt.), are in favor 
of high price supports. Should the 
House stand adamantly for its flexi- 
ble support repealer, it is feared that 
the Senate Republican conferees can- 
not be held in line and will side with 
the House and Democratic majority 
of a Senate conference committee 
wroup. Such a condition would throw 
the conference agreement back to 
the Senate for concurrence. Had the 
Senate rejected the retuia of high 
price supports previously, it seems 
reasonable to think that it would not 
confirm a conference committee which 
has agreed on high supports. But if 
it is working on a thin margin of only 
one or two votes, there is always the 
effectiveness of party discipline to 
force into line wavering party mem- 
ber: 

The debate on the Senate floor will 
he a test of the leadership and per- 
uasiveness of Sen, Aiken and his 
Democratic colleague, Clinton P. An- 
deraon (N.M.), who have pioneered 
the flexible price support principles 
consistently in the Senate, This year 
their task will be infinitely more dif- 
ficult with the national campaign and 
congressional eleetions in November 
clouding the horizon and making it 
extremely difficult for the senators 
and representatives to be statesmen 
rather than politicians, 


Senate Bill 

As it now appears, the Senate Agri- 
culture Committee plans to report a 
bill which will do the following 
thing: 

@ festore rigid high price supports 
for the basic commodities, 

@ Create a soil bank of two parts 
as asked by the administration, In so 
doing, tt would authorize to be ap- 
propriated $350 million which would 
be added to existing agriculture con- 
ervation payments of approximately 
$250 million annually. The aim is to 
take out of field crop production an 


PROPOSAL REJECTED 


(Continued from page 9) 








item of dispute within the Senate 
committee and may not get out of 
committee to the Senate floor, 

lhe Senate committee was pre- 
pared to report a farm bill later this 
week. Meanwhile, Republican leaders 
told this reporter that they are sure 
that 90% of parity supports for basic 
commodities—now certain to be fav- 
orably reported by the committee 
will be knocked out when the Senate 
takes up consideration of the measure 
Feb. 16 

The margin is thinner than in 1954, 
when high rigid supports were de- 
feated 49 to 44, but the Republican 
leadership is confident that the same 
decision will result this year. 

lhe administration proposal to pro- 
duce income for payment of soil bank 
certificates by selling commodities at 
the market price has been eliminated 
from the bill, However, the bill pro- 
vides that USDA may sell commodi- 
ties at the price support level plus 
carrying charges. As the law now 
the minimum price is 105% 
support level plus carrying 


stands 
of the 


charges 


additional 25 million acres of land 
which would be put into reforestation, 
grass and cover crops 

The second major part of the soil 
bank-—-the acreage reserve program 

contemplates the withdrawal of 
19.3 to 26 million acres of land, over 
and above effective acreage allot 
ments, from wheat, cotton, corn and 
rice production. This phase of the soil 
bank would cost between $450 and 
$650 million annually, and funds 
would be available from Commodity 
Credit Corp. as it sold its present 
surpluses either in world markets or 
domestically. 

The administration estirnate of the 
effect of such acreage withdrawals 
on the affected crops was given to 
the Senate as follows: Cotton, 3 to 5 
million acres; wheat, 12 to 15 million 
corn, 4 to 6 million, and rice, 300,000 
acres. 

The cost of this phase of the soil 
bank proposal is tentative, depending 
on several factors, among which are 
the extent of farmer cooperation and 
the value of the certificates which 
the farmer would receive to compen 
sate him for his participation. The 
certificates would be issued in dollar 
value, calculated on the basis of half 
of the prevailing price support rate 
for the crop times yield per acre for 
the farm land taken out of produc 
tion. This step would compute the 
payment per acre. For an entire 
farm, the additional acres taken out 
of production would be multiplied by 
the per acre payment 

These certificates would be redeem 
able either in cash or in kind upon 
maturity, now contemplated at the 
maturity of crop loan programs, and 
would bear interest probably at 3% % 
By permitting the alternative of 
redemption in kind, the administra 
tion gives the cooperating farmer a 
chance to gain any appreciation in 
the cash value of the 
which might occur 

For the conservation reserve phase 
of the soil bank, the farmer would 
obtain the out-of-pocket costs of es 
tablishing a grass cover crop up to 
80% of his outlay, plus an annual! 
rental payment by the government 
at a now estimated requirement of 
$5 an acre for a period of not less 
than three years or the duration of 
the contract with the government 
Annual rental payments would vary 
by regions, running as high as $15 an 
acre in the Corn Belt 

@ Further, the Senate measure as 
now contemplated would replace the 
present set-aside provisions enacted 
previously by congress with a 
“national security reserve” of 2.5 bil 
lion dollars, consisting of 4 million 
bales of cotton; 500 million bushels of 
wheat and 250 million 
corn 

This provision of the bill would r 


commodity 


new 


bushels of 





s‘ore and p’ace on a semi-permanent 
basis the origina] set-aside provisions 
of the farm law enacted in 1954 and 
wou!'d add corn as an integral part of 
the set-aside, now to be known as 
the national security reserve 

This reserve would be subject to 
use at the order of the President 
for purposes of national defense, in 
time of war or national emergency, 
or by transfer to the national stock- 
pile established in the farm legis'a- 
tion of 1939. 

The proposed provision 
such reserve is reduced by natural 
or other causes beyond the control 
of the corporation (Commodity Cred- 
it Corp.), there shall be restored to 
the national security reserve at the 
earliest practical date an amount of 
such commodity or product equal to 
the amount of such reduction.” 

This provision means that the law 
wou'd maintain the original basic 
set-aside of certain commodities, plus 
now the addition of 25 million bushels 
of corn which could not be used in 
determining supply for purposes of 
computing the support level under 
the sliding scale provisions of the 
present law. This provision makes for 
potentially higher support levels un- 
der the flexible support provisions of 
the farm act 

In short, the administration is 
working on the high price 
supports even though it subscribes to 
the principles of flexible supports 

@® The bill now under study con- 
tains provisions for the testing of a 
two-price plan technique on the rice 
crop, giving growers the top level of 
support for that part of the crop re- 
quired domestically while 


Says “Tf 


side of 


the balance 
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could be sold at the market for what- 
ever price it would bring. 
@® Another feature of the bill 


now 
reaching its final form would make 
available an additional $250 million 


for special programs in price support- 
ing operations, such as the pork and 
beef buying programs. At this time 
such programs are supported from 
funds made available under Section 
32 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act 

After the 
nounced its 


Senate committee an- 
tentative decisions 
reached last week the minority lead- 
er, Sen. Aiken, expressed ‘‘doubt that 
many decisions reached this week 
will stand as final.” 


Previously Republican spokesmen 


in the Senate expressed certainty 
that if Congress gives the White 
House a bill repealing the flexible 


provisions of the existing law, it will 
run head on into a strong veto. This 
threat may carry great significance 
in the Senate vote on the bill since 
a veto would end the soil bank pro- 
posal as well as the possibility of a 
return of high rigid supports. This 
condition may cause many senators 
to think twice before accepting the 
return of high rigid supports since 
it would also prevent the flow of 
federal government checks this year 
into the farm belt 

The Senate committee now hopes 
to report the bill in its final form late 
this week, but it probably will not 
get Senate floor attention before the 


week of Feb. 12 as the Republican 
side of the Senate plans extensive 
floor oratory marking the birthday 


of Abraham Lincoln 





New Officers of Fulton Bag Elected; 
Divisional Reorganization Announced 


ATLANTA, GA.—-New officers have 
heen elected to head Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills and eleven directors 
were reelected during the recent an- 
nual meeting of stockholders. Further 
details regarding the recently an 
nounced divisional] reorganization 
within the company were made 
known by Fulton official 

Chosen as chairman of the board 
and president was Robert O. Arnold, 


Covington, Ga., who has been a di- 
rector of the company for the past 
year. Mr. Arnold has served as vice 
president of the Mallison Braided 
Cord Co., Athens, Ga., and as presi 
dent of Hampton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
and of the Covington (Ga.) Mills 
Currently he is a director of Dan 


River Mills, the Georgia Railroad & 
Banking Co. and several public utili- 
and within 
Ger regia 

Three 
were 


ties insurance companies 
divisional \ presidents 
named including Norman E 
Atlanta, vice president and 
general manager, mills division; Clar 
ence E. Elsas, Atlanta, vice president 


ice 


F ‘sas, 


ae Ta 


and general manager, fabrics division: 
and Jason M. Elsas, New Orleans 
vice president and general manager 
bag division 

Also elected as vice presidents 
were Fred G. Barnet, St. Louis, Mo 
and E. Monroe Hornsby, New York 
while E. A. Cronheim, Atlanta, was 
named secretary and treasurer 

Reelected directors were Robert O 


Arnold, Norman E. Elsas, Clarence 
E. Elsas, Jason M. Elsas, Fred G 
Barnet, William N janks, Grant 
ville, Ga.; Norman D. Cann, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Herbert R. Elsas, Wil 
liam E. Mitchell, James D. Robinson 


Jr. and Francis Storza, all of Atlanta 

Under the new divisional organiza- 
tion, headquarters for both the mills 
and fabrics divisions will be in At 
lanta, while bag division headquarters 
will be in New Orleans 

The division will concentrate 
its efforts in the production and sale 
of cotton, burlap and multiwall paper 


bag 


bags, other items being converted at 
the various plants, and canvas prod 
ucts 





Robert 0. Arnold 


Norman EF. Elaas 


Clarence E. Eleas Jason M. Pleas 


E.. Monroe Hornsby Fred G, Barnet 
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Complete Grain 
Facilities for 
Serving the 


Milling Trade 





Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 





“America’s No. 1 Bag Maker’’ 


changes. 


UHLMANN 


7 GRAIN COMPANY 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. | 


¢ Grain Merchants . Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH | 


General Offices—St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











‘ 
Jonrs-H ErTreELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 





Ka 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
1911 Baltimore Ave Kansas Crry 6, Missour 


tarnntns ate CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 
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7 Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand |-7070. 


xz iY id is | BK MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 








SS BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
a! 


: OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 





Sree 


J. P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. man. 
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THE RAKE’S PROGRESS 


OGARTH, the Eighteenth Century English 
H painter may not have had prophetic intima- 
tions of the tax-and-tax, spend-and-spend political 
philosophies of our times when he made his cele- 
brated picture, “A Rake’s Progress,” but the name 
he gave it ts conjured up into startling recollection 
when attention is called to the fact that in our 
day taxes and public debt are growing faster in 
the U.S. than our national wealth. 

National wealth and income, we are assured by 
a writer in Wireco Life, a publication of the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Co., are not increasing as fast 
as government debt and the cost of running our 
public business, federal, state and local, Govern- 
ment debt has grown 386% since 1929 and taxes 
110%, On the other hand, national production has 
grown only approximately 98%; national wealth 
only about 21%; and population 31%. 

The percentage of all taxes we pay to all we 
produce is nearly 28, At the current rate of speed 
in this “rake’s progress,” by 1980 taxes will equal 
50% of all we produce, This would be the inevit- 
able and castastrophie end of the gradual process 
of socializing our economy which is so definitely 
limiting the opportunities of our people, and at 
the same time destroying the individual initiative 
which we have established the national 
olvency, 


upon 


www READ 18 THE STAFF OF Lift— 


WHEN FOOD IS A DRUG 


OONER or later it was bound to come, and it 
S has come later than might have been ex- 
pected: embittered revulsion against the prevalent 
wullt complex of those who like and eat good food, 
The banner of revolt is lifted by a columnist, Leo 
A. Lerner, editor and publisher of Chicago's North 
Side Newspapers, Presuming upon Mr, Lerner's 
cooperative indulgence, we quote: 

‘Hating is one of the pleasures of this world, 
with a high priority, but nowadays hardly anyone 
enjoys eating. 

“Don't say no. 1 think I can prove otherwise. 

“Who just eats without thinking of the con- 
sequences? Hardly anybody, The insurance com- 
panies, the health columns and the beauty experts 
have put so much emphasis on controlling the 
amount of food intake that it is hardly possible 
for me to take a bite without feeling guilty. 

I know I'm not the only one who feels like a 
criminal when he eats something, especially if it's 
something good. Being food-conscious (part of the 
wullt complex), I am sensitive to such remarks 
as ‘I really shouldn't,’ ‘No, thank you, it’s not on 
my diet.,’ ‘Oh, well, just this once,’ and other mani- 
festations that original sin, if it began in the Gar- 
den of Eden as advertised, was committed with 
the bieuspids and molars. 

“A lot of people, mostly theep dinkers, pardon 
me, deep thinkers, are pondering such questions 
as the atom bomb, our relations with the Soviet 
Union, and what the Guaranteed Annual Wage 
will do to our economy, but I think I know what 
bothers most people, They are hungry. 

“Yes, they are either hungry or gnawing at 
their consciences because they ate, Or if they are 
neither, they are so full of no-calorie pop, no- 
calorie bread, no-calorie cake, no-calorie ice 
cream, and calorie-controlled beer that they are 
capable of nothing but a non-caloric burp. 

“There has been a revolution in advertising. 
it used to be that you could advertise that a 
thing was delicious. Or that it was rich and 
creamy. Or simply that it was a pleasure to eat 
the stuff. But now, as Mrs, Ace used to say, 
perish forbid, It is unfashionable to enjoy eating 
anything. It is against actuarial statistics and 
public conscience. Nowadays advertising of food 
products concentrates on the slim, the trim and 
the grim 


‘Pity the poor old-fashioned baker who mere- 
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ly bakes a cake that’s good to eat. Nobody will 
buy it. A clever baker will concoct a monstrous 
thing full of ground proteins and sucaryl and he 
will like as not make a fortune with it because 
its very taste will prove that you can’t get fat 
if you eat it. In other words, it tastes rotten and 
is therefore good for you 
“Let us take saccharine. Every time I use it 
coffee I get a bitter after-taste that 
makes me sick. But my conscience is clear, be 
cause out of the bitterness I get mental comfort 
In the old way only 
medicine. We knew bitter medicine was good for 


in tea or 


days we felt this about 
us. Now everything we consume has to be bitter 
Otherwise the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany or the Health Department will 
charges against us. 

“We have hardly noticed what is happening 
to us, but eating has gone from an adventure to 
a misdemeanor in one generation because we 
think it has been proven that it is unfashionable, 
unhealthy and unpatriotic to be fat. I am not 
denying this, but I am asking, wondering, worry- 
ing—-what price thinness? 

“Take midnight 


prefer 


snacks. Every night I have 
a set of melancholy choices. If you will pardon 
a vulgarity, I happen to sleep best on a full 
stomach. So around midnight I begin to raid the 
icebox. Or at least I used to. I 

Now it's more of a reconnaissance. 

“I make sure I am not observed. Then I look 
into the frig, not with joy anymore because joy 
at the icebox is un-American. I look into the 
icebox more like a criminal looking into a vault 
when all of the alarms are ringing. What can I 
grab and run with? A hastily made sandwich? 
Too much Some ice cream? Too much 
sugar. A bottle of pop? Ditto. 

“If I sell my soul to the devil and eat a sand- 
wich, drink pop and finish up with ice cream, my 
guilt feeling is so great I toss all night with my 
betrayed conscience. How many days wiil I have 
And 
it true that even if nobody notices what I have 


used to raid 


bread 


to starve to make up the calories? isn't 
done, that needle on the scale will wag its finger 
at me in the morning? Mea culpa, mea maxima 
culpa! 
“What's to 


consciences ? 


become of us and our inelastic 
And what's to become of our great 
What about the economics of 
confections and bakers and 


food industries? 
sugar and 
products ? 


dairy 


“I was going to wind up with a great perora- 
tion here on the relation of economics to psychi- 
atry and social science. But they have just put 
my dinner before me. It consists of a lovely wax 
carton containing strawberry-flavored yogurt. I 
am sure I'll like it because I won't enjoy it." 

The perverted impulse of those who would 
make food a drug and convert the banquet table 
into a gastro-esophageal clinic has manifested it- 
self for a long time in the breadstuffs world 
The whole wheaters have done their best to turn 
our daily bread into a cathartic. And which of us, 
letting out our belts as we proceed to enjoy our 
vegetables, has not latterly been warned by the 
lean and laconic convert of a newspaper health 
doctor that we are 
teeth? 

If there is anywhere in all this any comfort 
for our over-fecund farmers perhaps it is in the 
anticipation that tomorrow's major market for 
farm produce will be pharmacopoeial. Business is 
always brisk in the drug emporium. 


digging our graves with our 
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FUN AND GAMES FOR MILLERS 


DMUND BURKE, the English statesman, in 
EK the course of his reflections upon the French 
revolution, was moved to set down this sage ob- 
servation: “Those do not look forward to their 
posterity who do not look backward to their an- 
cestry.” Engendering the same thought, Lord 
Macaulay, the historian, made it somewhat less 
abstruse in this wise: “A people which takes no 
pride in noble achievements of remote ancestors 
will never achieve anything worthy to be remem- 
bered by remote descendants.” 

Just how these sayings can be seriously related 
to what follows on this page may prove perplexing 
They are profound in context and in content. By 
way of explanation it can be said only that they 
come provocatively to mind in contemplation of 
the fact that in the month of April the Millers 
National Federation will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Kansas City. In an editorial mind perhaps 
not wholly adjusted to the current juvenile philo- 
sophy that one must be forward-looking, 
backward-looking, there arises a vagrant curiosity 
as to what formerly went on in Kansas City when 
the federation met there. To slake such curiosity 
it is necessary to turn to a source all-embracing 


never 


and conclusive, the racy recital of the federation’s 
life and times which was written by William C 
Edgar for presentation as an address at the silver 
jubilee convention of the federation in 1927 and 
published subsequently in The Northwestern Mil- 
ler, of which Mr. Edgar for a quarter of a century 
was the editor. Mr. Edgar had attended most of 
the federation meetings and a great many of the 
annual conventions of that organization's predeces- 
sor, the Millers National Assn. He fondly recalled 
the tempo and temperament of the flour milling 
industry as it flowered in these conventions. Keenly 
he savored the fun and frolic of that period before 
the mirthless world wars and the ill-tempered era 
of the welfare state—that lost and lamented period 
when flour millers possessed and were willing to 
manifest a broad and mostly innocent sense of 
humor. Often he was among the artificers of the 
fun-and-games extravaganzas 

During its first years the federation followed 
closely the pattern of the association's convention 
deportment. The older group had reached its high 
point in extra-curricular programming by adjourn- 
ing one convention to Yellowstone Park. Its con- 
vention in New York City in 1891 wound up with 
an excursion to Great Britain in which 70 millers 
and their wives participated 

Banquets, not dinners, were served in those 
good old days. The one in Minneapolis in 1890 was 
aptly dubbed “regal.” The menu comprised eight 
courses, including soft shell crab and quail on 
toast. There were four kinds of wine and 14 post- 
prandial speeches. Adjournment 3 a.m. 

Entertainment at this convention did not end 
with the banquet. There was a special train, with 
brass band, .to carry the 600 delegates and their 
families to Lake Minnetonka, where a steamer 
floated them on a day-long trip, with luncheon 
and refreshments at two of the great summer 
hotels of that period. Capping the entertainment 
climax was a special theatrical performance. Mr 
Edgar tells of this affair thus 

“The entertainment at the Harris Theater was 
unique. The entire capacity of the house, a thous- 
and, was engaged and occupied, the boxes were 
filled by officers and prominent delegates and it 
was exclusively a millers’ night. The opera pre- 
sented was ‘Olivette,’ but liberties were taken with 
the play-bill, the scenery and libretto. Olivette 
became, for this evening, a miller’s daughter and 
Marvejol a miller, over whose door was the sign 
‘Marvejol Milling Company, Limited.’ 

“Near the ‘good ship Cormorant’ was placed 
a huge pile of sacks of flour, ready for shipment, 
above which appeared this notice: ‘This Flour Has 


(Continued on following page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Only Been Six Months From Mill To Seaboard. 
We Will Load It On Board Ship When We Get 


Ready. What Are You Going to Do About It? 
Signed, Captain Kidd.’ [Those were the days that 
really tried the miller’s soul—-days of the ocean 
carrier's grappling hook and other vandalish tech- 


niques for reducing the quality and quantity of 
flour delivered to foreign importers, and frustrat- 
ing nearly every effort to insure the customer's 
satisfaction. ] 

Many appropriate references to millers and 
their business were interpolated by the performers, 
the names of prominent millers in the audience 
were mentioned and several of the popular songs 
were amended and added to by apt references to 
the trade and its members 

While Olivette was the actual performance, 
the play bill, as presented on this evening, began 
with an imaginary melodrama, entitled Caught 
in the Squeeze, or the Bear’s Revenge; a Complete, 
Modern, Full Roller Play, in which the parts 
were assigned to various well known millers, in- 
cluding Messrs. Loring, Pillsbury, Urban, Sander- 
son, Seamans, Sparks, Plant and James. 

Carrying on in this tradition, the federation, 
which came into being in 1902, was also excursion- 
least for a few years 
The crowning and concluding event of the first 
annual meeting, held in 1903 at Detroit, was a 
Great Lakes cruise from Detroit to Duluth. 


and banquet-minded—at 


The Detroit convention's banquet was enlivened 
by Chauncey M. Depew, the famous after-dinner 
speaker of his day, 

Some of us who had a good deal of work to 
wrote Mr. Edgar, “grew 
hungry whenever midnight approached. We formed 
the custom of seeking out one of the humble 
joints in the neighborhood where alleged food was 
served at all hours 


do at this convention,” 


Seating ourselves on the re- 
stools of the establishment that we 
favored, as being the cleanest, we would consume 
poached eggs on toast in inordinate quantities 
“Others joined us in this harmless midnight 
and it became the rule that no one should 
eat anything but the innocuous and innocent egg, 
in whatever form most appealed to him. The habit 
grew into a cult, much affected by all the night- 
hawks of.the convention. The accommodations of 
the surprised jointkeeper were insufficient to meet 
the demand, and before the meeting was over the 
place was packed with clamorous egg-eaters. An 
organization followed, of course, with a full com- 
plement of officers, and these nocturnal devotees 
ff the habit entitled themselves the ‘Order of 
Ancient Eggs.’ This organization perpetuated itself 
Of the next convention, held in Kansas City, in 
1905, Mr. Edgar said it was “probably the 
most amusing meeting of the federation ever held, 
almost entirely to fun-making.” The 
chapter of the ‘Order of Ancient Eggs’ 
apotheosized the domestic hen and raised a shrine 


in her honor 


olving 


revelry 


June 


given veT 


local 


in the center of which was a figure 
of biddy in white china which, upon being properly 
approached through a slot, duly laid a perfectly 
sound egg 

“There had been a semi-humorous house journal 
devoted to the interests of a bag company published 
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in Kansas City, called the ‘Red Dog.’ This had 
been abandoned, but was revived for this occasion 
and rechristened the ‘Ded Dog.’ It was cleverly 
edited and neatly printed, with numerous illustra- 
tions, and was the official organ of the ‘Order of 
Ancient Eggs.’ 

“A minstrel show at one of the theaters was 
presented by amateur talent. There was also an 
elaborate banquet. 

“In the following year, Milwaukee was the 
convention city. There was a delightful evening at 
White Fish Bay. At the banquet there was much 
singing, and the millers learned the vocal possi- 
bilities of shouting in chorus the simple strains of 

Hoch soll er leben! 
Hoch soll er leben! 
Dreimal hoch!” 

Entertainment at St. Louis in 1907 included a 
river excursion, and at Detroit in the following 
year one of the business sessions was held on board 
a lake steamer. The Chicago convention of 1909 
was not notable for entertainment features, though 
it included a special theatrical performance at the 
American Music Hall and a reception and dinner 
at the Auditorium Hotel. But fun and frolic flared 
up in a really big way in the following year, when 
the federation went to Minneapolis. 

“Usually,” comments Mr. Edgar in his de- 
scription of this extraordinary occasion, “the 
weather can be counted upon to behave itself 
reasonably in Minnesota during that month, but 
this year it broke loose in a degree of unseason- 
able heat that was unprecedented in the experience 
of the oldest inhabitant. A visitor from New Or- 
leans, who appeared dressed in a suit of linen and 
wearing a Panama hat, was almost prostrated, and 
declared that ‘we nevah have such weathah, Suh, 
in our country.’ 

“The heat was so intense and oppressive that 
it interfered with the business meetings, and so 
demoralized the banquet held in the Hotel Radis- 
son that it became necessary to abandon it and 
adjourn across the street to a cool theater, where 
a very poor vaudeville show, which the audience 
unmercifully guyed, supplied amusement for the 
rest of the sultry evening 

“The banquet, as originally planned, was real- 
ly a beautiful affair, and would have proceeded 
smoothly to its close had it not been for the per- 
nicious influence of the abominable weather 

“In order to start proceedings with some spirit, 
the champagne, iced until it was almost frozen, 
was served liberally and early in the course of 
the dinner. In this the management overplayed, for 
the effect of the intensely cold drink upon the in- 
tensely hot drinkers was to exhilarate them beyond 
control. The company took the bit in its teeth, 
and the scene became very spirited indeed 

“An attractive young woman who attempted 
to sing several charming selections met with a re- 
ception so boundlessly enthusiastic that she found 
it difficult to proceed. She was not only applauded 
rapturously, but her hearers insisted that she 
mount upon a table and sing it over again. More- 
over, they all became possessed of a desire to join 
her in the chorus, or, if there was none, to im- 
provise it. This effect so greatly pleased them that 
they attempted to sing their own songs, and found 
the result, in their opinion, superlatively good 

“Although the supply of champagne was shut 


19 








off, the company had gotten out of hand, and it 
was impossible to control it or direct further pro- 
ceedings in an orderly fashion. It was useless to 
attempt to introduce speakers or to carry out the 
prearranged program. Those present proceeded to 
have a good time in their own fashion, They were 
in no humor to listen to oratory, unless it was of 
their own manufacture, but much preferred music 
to talk, and that of their own making 

“Groups, enamored of their own voices and sen- 
sible of the lovely harmonies they were producing 
in their own ears, set up individual melodies 
While ‘Annie Laurie’ engaged the earnest and en 
thusiastic support of one section of the room, an 
other just as emphatically and devotedly sang 
‘My Old Kentucky Home,’ both producing their 
masterpieces at the same time, while individual 
quartets, their heads close together, did barber 
shop chords on ‘Old Black Joe’ and other favorites 
to their personal satisfaction and enjoyment, 

“It was a very amusing and hilarious occasion, 
and the managers of the dinner wisely concluded 
that, as protest was unavailing, it would be well 
to let matters take their course. After the per- 
formance had gone on until the menu had been 
served and there came a momentary lull in the 
uproar, pending a fresh and more enthusiastic out- 
break, it was announced that the formal program 
had been abandoned because of the heat, and the 
meeting would adjourn to the theater over the 
way, where a show would terminate the evening 
The unlucky performers received the benefit of 
what was left of the tumultuous enthusiasm that 
had been evoked by the combination of cold 
champagne and hot weather at the busted ban 
quet,” 

The sobriety of the Niagara Falls convention 
in 1911 was in sharp contrast with the Minneapolis 
meeting. There was a banquet and a smoker, but 
sight-seeing and the extra-curricular amusements 
were confined to the falls, the souvenir shops and 
a brief steamer excursion to Toronto 

Even more puritanical was the 1912 meeting 
in Kansas City, There was no repetition of the 
light-heartedness of the 1905 meeting in that city 
The Kansas City Millers Club, however, gave a 
smoker. There was a dinner at the Hotel Baltimore 
and an informal supper at the German Village in 
Flectric Park, but “the Kansas City idea,” as it 
was then termed, was consistently carried out 
This idea called for a mass conference rather than 
a mass convention on the old lines, with all eyes 
strictly on the agenda, which embraced such drab 
matters as package differentials, wheat specula 
tion, option trading, the handling of hedges, fed 
eral inspection of wheat, the cost commission's 
work, the effect on flour prices of baking combina 
tions and how to achieve a rational pian of cost 
distribution 

The sober convention diet of 1912 seemed to be 
too much for the federation’s digestion, and in the 
following year there was no convention at all, No 
editorial conclusion, however, is drawn here, either 
as to the moral and material nature of the federa- 
tion's ancestral frivolities or as to what sort of 
fun and games should be conjured up for future 
meetings. On one thing only there can be no edi- 
doubt, as Edmund Burke and Macaulay 
would agree the industry has had 


torial 
surely 


ancestors! 
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Canadian Review ... 





Wheat Sales 


Wheat 
That 
Howe 


meres 


is on the move in Canada. 
the word from Clarence D. 
minister of trade and com- 
who forecasts that record ship- 
ments from the Atlantic ports will 
clear elevators, currently snarled with 
grain, to allow farmers to deliver 
320 million bushels of wheat in the 
current crop year, 

The amount, Mr. Howe says, will 
be equal to deliveries made in the 
crop year ended July 31, 1955 which 
itself was a good average year. 

Clearances of grain from the Atlan- 
tic ports and from Churchill, Man., 
may hit all-time highs, he predicts, 
while the Pacifie coast ports will be 
trained to capacity in the next few 
months. The Lakehead program, 
expected good one, cannot 
wet going until navigation reopens on 
the St, Lawrence, 

Only one thing could mar this op- 
timistic outlook—-inadequate railway 
transportation, The shortage of box- 
cars is the main impediment to ef- 
movement, In this connection 
the perennial “beef” is being given 
an airing. U.S. rathroads, at the last 


another 


ficient 


count, had 11,160 more Canadian- 
owned boxcars in use on their lines 
than the number of U.S,-owned box 


care on Canadian lines, according to 
the Railway Association of Canada. 
So it ls every year, according to the 
Canadians 

Complaining that the number of 
hoxears available to move grain is in- 
sufficient, the western farmers indict 
the U.S. railways for their policy of 
holding back Canadian cars for their 
own use 


More Statistics 


The Canadian government main- 
tains a most efficient statistical serv- 
ice through its Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Figures are given for every 
phase of Canadian grain operations. 
But there is a gap and this is now to 
be filled by a new publication, Wheat 
Cargoes. To be published by the grain 
research laboratory of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners every three 
rnonths, the report will provide a de- 
tailed accounting of the quality of 
wheat shipments from both Atlantic 
and Pacifie coasts. 

The data to be provided will help 
to establish the average quality of 
each of the top grades, and varia- 
tions between cargoes of each grade 
will be assessed with the ald of infor- 
mation on bushel weight, moisture 
content and protein content deter- 
mined on each individual cargo, 

The idea is to make it possible to 
detect trends in quality and it will 
be possible to predict whether a trend 
is likely to continue, As in the case 
of all Canadian official statements of 
a statistical nature, the information 
will be completely unbiased and the 
facts will be presented in an objec- 
tive manner so that the user will be 
able to make his own interpretation, 

For some years now overseas buy- 
ers have been complaining about the 
variations in the quality of Canadian 
wheat and the new release should go 
a lone way towards dispelling much 
of the misunderstanding. 


Alternative Crops 


The heavy surplus of hard spring 
wheat is causing Canadians to look 
around for alternative crops. In Mani- 





tora, for instance, 
that some farmers going to in 
crease their sowings of buckwheat 
There is a good commercial market 
for the crop and 50% of all the buck 
wheat grown in North America comes 
from Canada. Manitoban soil, ac 
cording to government research men 


indications 
are 


are 


is suitable for production, but little 
has been grown so far. As a suppl 
mentary crop, observers say, it could 


be useful. 

The field is wide open for scientists 
to develop new food and industrial 
uses for the improved crops that are 
now moving out of the experimental 
stage, according to Dr. L. H. Shebes 
ki, head of the department of plant 
science at the University of Mani 
toba. 

Addressing a meeting of the Cana 
dian Food Technologists Assn. in 
Winnipeg, Dr. Shebeski revealed that 
efforts are being made to develop a 
winter wheat sufficiently hardy to be 
grown in Western Canada. No such 
wheat exists today, he states. New 
rye wheat varieties now being tested 
show interesting milling and baking 
qualities with valuable rust-resistant 
features. 


Cash Income 


A preliminary estimate of cash in 
come from the sale of Canadian farm 
products and from participation pay 
ments on previous years’ prairie grain 
crops has been released by the Do 


minion Bureau of Statistics to meet 


NO I I EO 


what the bureau calls the 
farm cash income 
as possible after 
year.” 

The bureau estimates 
cash farm income amounted to 
$2,323,300,000, 2.3% below the 1954 
estimate of $2,377,800,000 and 18.5% 
below the all-time high of $2,849,300,- 
000 received in 1952 

On a commodity basis the more im- 
portant increases were recorded for 
wheat, flaxseed, corn, potatoes, cattle, 
dairy products, poultry, meats and 
eggs, with the larger reductions oc- 
curring in participation payments, 
barley, rye and hogs 


“need for 
statistics as soon 
the close of the 


that 1955 


oats 


GREAD 16 THE STAFF OF re 


Boxcars, Grain Dive 


Into Lake Superior 


WINNIPEG—-Six thousand bushels 
of grain and four boxcars are in 30 
{t. of Lake Superior water of the car 
shed trestle at Pool Terminal No. 9 
at Port Arthur. It all happened Jan. 
31, when a broken drawbar sent 15 
railway boxcars moving down the 
right of way to crash into five stand- 
ing cars at the terminal car shed 
The barrier broke, and four cars 
rolled into the water. Salvage opera- 
tions are hindered not 
thick enough to carry necessary 
equipment 

Owned by the Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Pool Terminal No. 9 is operated by 
Manitoba Pool Elevators 


as the ice is 
the 
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Herbert Lea 


NEW CHAIRMAN—Herbert Lea has 
been elected chairman of the British 
National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany, the organization responsible 
for trials of cereals and other crops. 
Tests are made for yield, suitability 
and disease resistance at the NIAB 
headquarters in Cambridge. Mr. Lea 
is a director of H. J. Lea & Sons, Ltd., 
Sandbach, Cheshire, millers, grain 
and seed merchants and of the firm's 
associated companies, Minsal, Ltd., 
mineral feed manufacturers, Morning 
Foods, Ltd., oatmeal millers and of 
Wheelock Estates, Ltd., experimental 
farms. He is a past president of the 
National Association of Corn and Ag- 
ricultural Merchants. 








Foreign Commentary... By George E. Swarbreck 





Freight Rates 


Not the least of the worries of 
grain and flour exporters is the con 
sistent rise in freight charges for 
overseas shipments. The constant up 
ward trend shows no sign of diminu 
tion, 


Shippers and consignees on both 
sides of the Atlantic have been in 
formed that freight rates on west 


bound cargoes are to be increased by 
10% from April 1 

East-bound rates for flour 
been subject to increase in 
months and the end of the upward 
swing is not yet in sight. Quotations 
by the importers for forward ship- 
ment have to be hiked in 
quence and the result is a switch in 
interest by buyers 

Shipping lines in membership of the 
various conferences concerned say 
they have made every effort to main 
tain efficient services at existing 
freight rates, but steadily rising 
operating costs which are entirely be- 
yond their control make the increases 
compulsory. 

Increased rates for flour shipments 
could hardly have come at a worse 
time, The Canadian millers were at 
last seeing some light in the gloom 
of the British market, but extra ship 
ping costs will nullify their efforts 


Chinese Plan 


The hopes that Red China could be 
come a substantial market for sur 
plus wheat and other grains have not 
been realized to the extent that opti 


have 
recent 


conse 





mistic observers hoped. Apparently 
the Communist government prefers to 
let the people starve rather than buy 


from outside sources. And the chances 


are that they will starve for many 
years to come. 

Action is being taken to beat the 
famine conditions that have deva- 


stated China in recent years. Details 
have been revealed by the New China 
News Agency for a 12-year plan 
iimed at doubling grain production 
ind raising the output of other crops 
One aim is to provide a_ reserve 
equivalent to at least two years’ con- 
sumption 

It will be at least seven years be- 
fore the results begin to show. Mean- 


while, the Communist Chinese will 
starve. The total area cultivated by 
state farms is to be increased from 
mS | 


2.2 million acres to 23 million acres 
by 1968. State farms are those for 
which the government employs the 
labor directly. Every able-bodied man 
in the countryside will be required to 
work 250 days a year and every able- 
bodied woman will be called upon to 
give 120 days to productive work 


Argentinian Crop 


The official estimate of Argentine’s 
1955-56 wheat crop has been put at 
1,820,000 metric tons. Last year the 
output was 7,690,000 tons 

Private estimates placed production 


at a much lower level. The govern- 


ment proposes to place 600,000 tons 
to reserve, and after allowing for the 
domestic offtake and adding the car- 
appears 


ryover, it that about 1.2 


million tons will be available for ex- 
port. Brazil has a vested interest in 
a fair proportion of this and it fol- 
lows that Argentina will not appear 
major influence on the foreign 
wheat market this year 


as a 


Chilean Imports 


Chile is a net importer of grain, 
but the searcity of dollar purchasing 
power means that the country will 
not be a buyer from the U.S. o1 
Canada through ordinary trade chan- 
nels. The current crop was harmed 
by recent dry weather and import re- 
quirements will be increased. Some 
supplies will come from Argentina 
but trade observers say that further 
supplies from the U.S. under Public 
Law 480, allowing for payment in 
Chilean currency, may be an ex- 
pected feature of the current year 
Supplies under the present PL 480 
agreement have now arrived and have 
alleviated the temporary shortage 


French Exports 


France is picking up a fair amount 
of flour business. Helping is the gov- 
ernment policy of seeing that a pro- 
portion of wheat sales go in milled 
form. In the period Aug. 1, 1955, to 
Jan. 18, 1956, exports of wheat totaled 
1.4 million tons with another 456,000 
tons going out in the form of flour 

The U.K. took 400,000 tons of wheat 
and Germany 320,000 tons. Poland 
was a buyer of 200,000 tons of wheat 
and 153,000 tons of flour while Hun 
gary bought a total of 142,000 tons of 
wheat and flour 
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Tying ny the Baker’s Doorbell 





Watson of Rushford, Minn., has 
Hank's Cafe, Hotel and 

I Lanesboro, Minn., from 
ria I en of Rochest Minn., 


purchased the property 


Henry Lang John Wat- 
his father in the new 
« 
Bakery in Shakopee, 
Minn., | been moved into the build- 
it 1 East First St ch Elmer 
i] Dahl, own f the bak- 


purchased. The move 
ken because of a need for 


ind sales pact 
® 
ry of the estate of Sam 
o died lia summer, 
ss value of $161,827. Mr 


d owned Supreme 
Des Moines, lowa. 


a 
kery, Crosby, N.D., has 
complete emodeled 
s 
kery, Jefferson, Lowa, has 
id ookie macnine that can 
10 dozen cookis 4a min- 
a 
I kery has been opened at 
t < ege St., lowa City, Iowa, 


location of the Swank 
Bal ( Robert L. Beyers is own- 
ator From Davenport, 





RUNCIMAN MILLING CO, 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, las, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








You can make better bread with 
SUNNY KANSAS Flour 
The WICHITA 
Giouwr Mills Ca. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 
Producers of 

BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 

CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 

















WP 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
all eras 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 


and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich 


for ALL your Hour.. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 











THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 





Iowa 


Flayor4 
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The delicate aroma of a freshly sliced pine- 
apple is just one evidence of Nature's handi- 
work in creating flavor for eating enjoyment. 
Nature also enables you to put tempting 
flavor into your bread through the use of 
Wytase—the natural food ingredient that 





WYTASE EXTENDS 
MIXING TOLERANCE 
Farinograph charts in full 
size showing Wytase mixing 
tolerance ore available. 


J. R. SHORT MILLING COMPANY, 20 North Wacker 


and Mrs Court in 


Iowa, Mr. Beyers also owns Clara are moving to Marshall, Minn., where 
Rohiff's Bake Shop in Davenport they own a Spudnut Shop 
and the Beyers Bakery in Dubuque, © 


The Fifth U.S. Cireuit Court 
Appeals, Tampa, Fla., has affirmed 
The Spudnut Shop in Pipestone, the judgment of the U.S. District 
Minn., has been sold to M1 
Robert Medill. Mr. and Mrs 


rere 


made with 


US Pal OFF 
iin DOUGH WHITENER 

WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Compony to designate its 
natural enzyme preporation for whitening the dough 


a suit brought by Webb 
Date City, Inc., against Bell Bakeries 
Cleaveland, who have owned the shop, suit was originally filed in October 









1953, with Webb City alleging that 
they were the original users of the 
name Dandee for bread, and that in 
using the name Dandy the Bell Bak 
eries were infringing on their rights 
7 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Vogt of 
Montevideo, Minn., have purchased 
the Brownton (Minn.) Bakery from 
Mrs. Albert Wolf 
2 
A lunch counter has been opened 
in the Dassel (Minn.) Bakery by Mr 
and Mrs, Ben McCarger, new owners 
e 
William MacDonald, 81, was hon 
ored recently by Great Falls (Mont.) 
Local 91, Bakery & Confectionery 





extends the mixing tolerance making it easier 
to catch the dough at its peak of flavor. 

Few bakers try to make bread in these 
modern times without Wytase... it has 
no substitute for making bread that the 
American public likes. 


UL WHITE BREAD 





Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Workers International Union of 
America, for 63 years in the bakery 
trade and 54 years in the union. He 
still wets in an oceasional shift in a 


hake hop 
a 


Fire completely destroyed the 
Elbow Lake (Minn.) Bakery in De- 
cember in a blaze that burned a num- 
ber of business buildings. 

@ 

A new bakery has been opened in 
Strawberry Point, lowa, by Mrs. 
Walter Stone 

* 


Millard Lathrop of Oskaloosa, 
lowa, has purchased the Whyle Bak- 
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ery, What Cheer, lowa, from Nellie 
Whyle. It will be known as Bud's 
Pastry Shop. 


The Pharris Bakery, Chamberlain, 
S.D., has closed, 


George Oliva, who started with 
National Biscuit Co., New York, in 
1905, has retired as director of ad- 
vertising. 

ee 


Henry Holm, formerly with the 
Rust Sales Co., Denver, Colo., and 
Derwin Johnsen, until recently pro- 
duction manager of the Western 
Bakers Supply Co., Denver, have 


MILLER 


purchased the Honey Bun Bakery, 
4815 Pecos St., Denver, from. Roy 
Rohrbaugh. 
= 

Mrs. Hurd’s Bakery, 23rd and 
Dexter, Denver, has opened a new re- 
tail outlet in the University Hills 
shopping center. This makes five re- 
tai] outlets now in operation by Mrs 
Hurd’s. 


Ward Paison and Ray Wright, own- 
ers of the Acoma Street Bakery, 
Englewood, Colo., announced that 
they have ceased baking operation 
there and will use the bakery as a 
retail outlet only for the two Denver 











M, 





MULTIWALLS 





Chase is also your best source 
for Burlap and Cotton Bags 


Place your next order with 
CHASE BAG COMPANY Genera! Sates Offices: 209 W. Jockson Bivd., Chicage 6, Il, 


Personal Service and Prompt Shipments from 32 Nation-wide Branch Plants and Soles Offices 
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bakeries—Mrs. Paison’s Bake Shop 
and the Right Way Bakery. The 
Acoma bakery was opened about a 
year ago 


Old Homestead Bread Co., Denver, 
has been awarded exclusive baking 
and distribution rights in Colorado 
and Wyoming for Sunrich bread, a 
new golden bran loaf developed by 
the Kellogg Co., of Battle Creek, 
Mich 

& 

Loyd Massey, who has been in the 
bakery business at Malvern, Ark., 
since 1937, has sold his interest in 
Massey’s Pastry Shop to M. A. La- 
zare of Denver, Colo 


Two holdup men escaped with $1,- 
800 they took from George W. Cane, 
76, president of J. Cane & Sons, a 
wholesale bakery, in Peterson’s Lane, 
Secaucus, NJ. Mr. Cane had just 
withdrawn the money from a bank 
and was walking back to the bakery 

* 

Bonus checks totaling $750,000 
have been distributed to 5,025 em- 
ployees of the Horn & Hardart Co., 
New York. 

oF 


Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., Toronto, 
had a loss of $102,242 after depreci- 
ation of $167,360 for the year ended 
Aug. 31, 1955. A profit of $33,908 
was reported a year earlier 

& 

Kenneth Holben, formerly north- 
western Ohio district manager for 
Duncan Hines cake mixes, has opened 
the Glass City Sales Co., a food brok- 
erage firm, in Toledo, Ohio. 

” 

Frank Jones of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
wishes the person who stole a dozen 
doughnuts from his bakery truck re- 
cently had heeded his own warning. 
Mr. Jones’ search of the truck dis- 
closed a metal bracelet which ap- 
parently had been torn from the 
thief’s arm on a metal rack. It had 
a medallion which bore these words: 
“Stop thief.”’ 

> 

Retail bakeries operating in the 
downtown area of Mt. Dora, Fla., 
are protesting the Saturday morn- 
ing bake sales held at the theater 





DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 
LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 








. . . . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 

CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Cookie Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














BROKERS & DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED FOR 


NAPPANEE QUALITY 


CORN MEAL 


. NAPPANEE MILLING CO 


NAPPANEE, IND 











M - NET WEIGHT 300 POUN 







RED STAR 


Active Ory 


YEAST] 






ES SS Se Se 





“me PRODUCTS COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
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by local organizations. Mrs, R. H. 
Turner of Turner’s Bakery, is head- 
ing the opposition to these sales. 

The bakery division of the Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, named the Fred Wittner 
advertising firm as sales promotion 
and product publicity counsel. 


nas 


Part of the rear store room of 
the Daylight Bakery, 6023 Bergen- 
line Ave., West New York, NJ., was 
damaged in a fire recently. 


An 
receipt 


estimated $35,000 in bakery 
from 4river-salesmen were 
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stolen recently from a huge safe at a year. Louis Natt is president of 
the Friehofer Baking Co. in South the new concern, and Ernest Nor- 
Camden, N4. Burglars cut a four- mandin, vice president. Mrs. Helen 


inch hole in the top of the safe and 
took the money in small bills and 
coins from 105 money bags 


Natt is secretary and Louis Natt is 
treasurer. The business is largely 


police wholesale. 


said. The company said the bags 
were the week’s receipts from 105 The Sunbeam Bakery on S. Myrtle 
driver-salesmen. 


St., Clearwater, Fla., was broken in- 
New and larger ovens h — to and more than $1,100 taken from 
“ P ven ave en F . 

installed in the cake department of He 2 wash wes kept in @ 

Holsum Bakery, South Miami, Fla. ae e 
e 

Construction has started on a 38,- 

000 sq. ft. addition to the Oak Cliff 

Baking Co., Ninth and Marsalis, 


Mrs. Natt’s Bakery, Inc., has been 
reopened at 61 N.W. 36th St., MI- 
ami, after being closed for more than 





No bills for bags, drums, containers! 

















Bulk shipping of dry, granular and powdered 
products in General American Airslide’ Cars 
is safer, easier—and costs less! 








Over |,900 Airslide Cars now in service or 
on order. A small blower is all you need to 
unload cars 


into any conveying system. 


Write for bulk shipping information on your 





TRACE 





Airslide cars now successfully shipping flour, semolina, sugar, starch, plastics, chemicals and other products 





products. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 





_ dent of the Walton Baking Co., 
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Dallas, Texas. The addition is 


ex- 
pected to cost $400,000. A $75,000 
baking unit will be added 
* 

At the Home Builders Show held 
in Miami, Fla., Holsum Bakers of 
South Miami served 18,000 samples 
of a new cinnamon twirl loaf 

+ 

L. B. Abney has purchased the 

Warrington (Fla.) Bakery from 


Clarence Chamberlain, and will op- 
erate it. He was formerly manager 
of the ¥lorida Baking Co. in Pensa- 
cola 
e 

Fred W. Walkdoetter, 53, presi- 
To- 
following 


ledo, Ohio, died 
a heart attack 


recently 


* 

A young bandit entered a bakery 
in Bridgeport, Conn, and demanded 
money from the cash register, threat- 
ening to use a knife he had in his 
pocket if his request wasn’t complied 
with. The woman clerk talked him 
into leaving meekly with $1 and some 
sugar buns instead. 


Marian’s Pastry Shop & Cafe has 
opened for business in California, Mo. 
& 

The Elkins Baking Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has obtained a five-year 
lease in a building once owned by 
the Pennington Bakery at Dunbar, 
W. Va. An additional 12,000 to 15.,- 














ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
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WO sq. It ff floor space is to be 
idded t building by the owner, 
Robert W. Saunders 
a 
nia Crusty Pie Co., Inc., 
Newport News, Va., has been incor- 
Milton Rivers of Wash- 
is president and $50,000 
1uthorized 
e 
The Pa & Bake Shop has been 
idded to t Fralicks Dining Room, 
Mt. Dora, Fla. Bakery products for 
take out orders will be offered. 
= 
The Little Rock, Ark., plant of the 
Continental Baking Co. has received 
recognition of its safety 
record for the last six months. The 
company has piled up 200,000 man- 


The \ 
rated, with 


gton. D.C 


apitalizatior 


in award il 


hours of work without a lost-time 
accids t 
* 
Carl's Bakery is a new place opened 


it 163rd St., North Miami, Fla., by 
Carl Waltucks 
a 
Benjami: P. Tuthill, owner and 
ruthill’s Market & Bak- 
has opened a new plant at 1812 


manape 


N. Mil Orlando, Fla. The bakery 
inder the supervision of Mrs. Tut- 

= 
Grabk Bakery, South Miami, 
Fla., is ew place opened at 11347 


South Dixie Highway. They will offer 


i complete line of fresh bakery prod- 
ict dgauly 


Craig, 69, chairman of 
directors of the Dayton 
(Ohio) Bread Co., died recently of a 


heart attack 


Albert |! 


the board of 


@ 
Kirb Kitchen Bakery, Plant 
City, Fla., won third place in a 


Christmas window display contest. 
® 

mmie Chivers and Dick 

mplete their work in the 

baking school at Florida State Uni- 


When Ti 
Bingham ce 


ersity tl plan to join the Hol- 
um Baker in South Miami. The 
tw re or of executives of the 
c np ‘ 
3 
Carlson's Bakery, Devils Lake, 


N.D., has been sold to Wendall Uth- 


ke, who been in the trade at 
Hillsboro, N.D. Mrs. Hegle Carlson, 
vho has owned the baker will re- 
t from business 
© 
The West Deer Baking Co. at Cur- 


tisville, Pa., was wrecked by fire re- 
cently, with cwner Nicholas Petroff 
placing the loss at $100,000 or more. 
= 
formerly employed by 
Chisholm, Minn., has 
taff of the Pearson Bak- 
Falls, Minn. He 


Ed Kurtila 
DAKe!l 
oined the 


International 


eplaces G. C. Koerbitz who retired 
ce tly 
Carrol Bakery, Spencer, Iowa, 
held a ind opening recently fol- 


ng several months of 
ind installation of new 


rebuilding 
equipment. 


[he bakery was destroyed by fire 


Holsum bread and sweet goods are 


‘ flo daily from Miami to Ha- 
i] Cul Holsum Bakers, Inc., of 
Tampa, is the Holsum franchise 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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for Cuba and has made arrange- 
ments with the Holsum Baking Co. 
of South Miami, to supply the opera- 
tion on the island 
om 
Smith’s Bakery has opened for 
business at 1509 Tenth St., Alamo- 
gordo, N.M. Owner Dale Smith says 
that all types of breads and sweet 
goods will be baked and sold. Smith's 
also has a retail store in nearby 
Tularosa, N.M. 
w 


Robert W. Chipman, 40, treasurer 
and general manager of the John- 
son Baking Co. at Somerville, a 
branch of Boston, Mass., died at his 


home in Wakefield, Mass., recently of 
a heart attack 


During the grand opening of Par- 
ry’s Bakeries in the new East Side 
Shopping Center, Michigan City, Ind., 
the public could see baking in the 
“Magic Oven” “right before their 
eyes.” Free coffee and coffee cake 
and other samples were served dur- 
ing the opening. Arthur Parry is the 
owner and Ray Parry the manager 

& 

The Hall Baking Co. of Buffalo, 
N.Y., which previously has had’ a 
distributing base in Batavia, has 
moved into its new building on Lake 
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St. Rd., adjacent to LeRoy Village, 
N.Y. Between 25 and 30 trucks, which 
supply baked goods within a 25-mile 
radius, will be housed in the new Le- 
Roy building. Hall products will be 
brought to LeRoy from Buffalo 

* 

Bair’s Bakery, Inc., has been in- 
corporated in Buffalo, N.Y., with 
capital of 200 shares. Principals are 
Frank Harriger, Irene Harriger and 
George Harriger. 


Cookie Corporation of the South- 
west, Inc., Shawnee, Okla., has add- 
ed two new panel delivery trucks to 
its fleet 














Specify SQUARE wafers for the 





enrichment of white bread and rolls 


with vitamins and tron. 





Order Square wafers today from your yeast company salesman. 


Vitamin Division « 


You get these advantages: 





Assured potency * Quick disintegration 
Super-thorough diffusion * Finer, more buoyant particles 
Clean, even break into halves and quarters 
Two types to enrich any white bread or rolls 


TYPE A—For use with 
doughs containing 3% or 
more non-fat milk solids. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 







TYPE B 
doughs containing less 
than 3% non-fat milk solids. 


Can aleo be supplied wit! sdded 


For 


use with 


tamin TD 


* Nutley 10, N. J. 
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Sculpture — Italian, 
Antonio Mantegazza (d, 1495) 

Photo courtesy Nelson-Atkins Gallery 
Kanses City, Missouri 





Masterpieces 


are the result of years of experience 
and know-how. The many years of ex- 
perience in creating uniformly high 
quality flours is yours to draw upon 
when you use Flour Mills of America 


brands. 








Flour Mills of America, Inc. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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Check Your Protection Against .... 


20 Big Perils to Your Business 


By A. L. Hollenbeck 





>” 
a/ 


Court dockets are filled with sim- 
ilar cases. Small businessmen spend 
millions each year on insurance- 
most of it wisely—but not one in a 
dozen has a real understanding of 
the big perils facing his business or 
the policies best suited to his needs 
While the success of their business 
may hinge on ability to offer a broad 
yet balanced selection of goods and 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Better use of finally released by the hospital, the the repairman may not have been services, most businessmen fail to fol- 
present insurance investment, not repairman sued the storeowner. Court unreasonable, considering the serious low through with this principle when 
sinking more money into policies, evidence proved the ladder was un- nature of his injuries but it considering their insurance 


may be the answer to avoiding heavy 
uninsured losses, according to A. L. 
Hollenbeck, secretary, Agricultural 
and Empire State Insurance Com- 


safe . . . and the jury placed full 
responsibility for the accident on 


Farley. The $29,500 verdict awarded cent of the loss. 


dealt a crippling blow to the store- 
owner who was not insured for one 


Boiled down, the list of perils to 
a business falls into three broad 
groups: Those which may result in a 





panies, author of the accompanying 
article. It is claimed that the owners 
of America’s two million retail and 
service establishments spend more 
for insurance than any other busi- 
ness group—yet suffer the heaviest 
uninsured losses. The fact is that the 
average businessman may spend less 
time in selecting insurance than in 
ordering a standard shelf item, with 
the result that he is overinsured for 
some perils, unprotected § against 
others. Mr. Hollenbeck’s article pro- 
vides a general guide for solving in- 
surance problems. 


¥ vy 
The owner of a successful small 
business whom I shall call Tom 
Farley thought he was pretty well 
insured. He had life and health in- 


surance for himself, fire, theft, and 
windstorm insurance covering his 
business property and merchandise. 
and workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance for his employees. He was even 
covered if a neighborhood Ted 
Williams were to slam a homerun 
smack through his big display win- 
dow 

3ut one day Mr. Farley hired a 
handyman to fix the roof of his store, 
supplying the tools and an old ladder 
to do the job. The ladder broke as 
the man was climbing onto the roof, 
and he plunged to the ground, frac- 
turing a vertebra and suffering seri- 
ous internal injuries. When he was 





a There’s a world 
of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


) BROLITE COMP 


Atlenta - @altes + Mow York - Sen Francem * 


WJ.Jennison Co. 


576 Grain Exchange 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
Telephone Main 8637 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINN 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 
We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JAEGER Miutuine Co. 
DANVILLE WISCONSIN 


@rosort is a tenderizing agent — a proved 
ingredient in convenient dry form. 

Easy to handle, it requires no changes in 
shop procedures. 


P.©. Astico 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill ls located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most ef ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 


Brosoft produces tenderness of crumb 
and crust. Improves texture. Results in 
better eating and keeping qualities— 
easier machining and make up. 











Smoother slicing, too, with no gumminess. 
... Many of America’s best selling loaves 
are now made with Brosoft. 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











COMPANY, It ee 


ANOTHER VALUABLE 









BROLITE 


THE BROLITE 
COMPANY, INC. 


2542 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
621 Minna St 518 First Ave 


San Francisco 1, Calif North Seattle 9, Wash 
2921 So. Haskell Ave 686 Greenwood Ave NLE 
Dallas 10, Texas Atlanta 6, Ga 


New York 3 N.Y 
225 Fourth Ave 


Brolite’s trained Bakery Technicians are at your service! 
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Quality 





IS A 
WORD YOUR CUSTOMER 
CAN TASTE! 


Be sure of better-tasting, better- 
selling cakes and pastries with 





Genuine ALMOND PASTE* 
MACAROON PASTE 

KERNEL PASTE 
MARSHMALLOW CAKE FILLER 
FONDANT ICING 


Relied on throughout 85 years 
-+- throughout the baking trade 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY 
of our sales-slanted booklet 
“Fancy Cake Baking” 


*Reg. U.S. Pot. Of. 





H ENRY HEIDE, Incorporated 


313 Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 
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large loss, and should be covered by 
insurance, regardless of odds; those 
to which the business is constantly 
exposed, and which may or may not 
result in serious loss; and those small 
loss items which occur frequently 
A sound insurance program should 
provide complete protection for the 
first group, careful selection from the 
second group to insure adequate cov- 
erage, and any additional protection 
from the third group which may be 
needed, 

This round-up of 20 leading perils 
may vary somewhat from business to 
business. Glass breakage could be 
disastrous to one business, for ex- 
ample, and relatively unimportant to 
another. Weigh each peril carefully, 
keeping in mind that hazards to your 
business operations are equally as 
important as those to your property, 
equipment, or stock. 


Hazard to Property, Equipment 


Fires account for the bulk of busi- 
ness property destruction. Yearly, 
56,000 retail stores alone fall prey to 
this peril, resulting in destruction of 
stock and records, and costly inter- 
ruption of business. One survey shows 
that better than 40% of the busi- 
nesses destroyed by fire are forced 
to close their doors for good within 
a year because of impaired credit or 
inadequate insurance 

Carelessness and inadequate safe- 
guards are directly responsible for 
most fires. Recently in Boston, a 
$1,200,000 fire swept through a five- 
story leather warehouse which had 
no sprinkler system. The fire then 
spread to an adjoining building which 
had a sprinkler system and proper 
fire fighting equipment, where it was 
quickly extinguished. 

The basic fire policy, which also 
insures against loss by lightning, is 
the cornerstone of any business in- 
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surance program. Remember that the 
amount of insurance carried should 
cover any loss which the business 
could not otherwise stand. Determine 
the present replacement value of 
your property, equipment and stock 
then check your policies to see ex- 
actly what you can collect in event 
of loss. While most fire policies are 
pretty well standardized, there are 
differences from state to state, and 
you should know exactly how you are 
protected 
Smoke 

Smoke can cause more destruction 
than flames. The owner of a variety 
store discovered this recently when 
fire ignited a large supply of paint 
stored in the basement... resulting 
in smoke damage of several thousand 
dollars to stock and property. Actual 
fire loss was only a few hundred dol- 
lars. The basic fire policy covers 
damage by smoke during a fire 
Where smoke damage may occur 
without fire loss, as from a “blow- 
out” of a faulty oil burner, separate 
coverage is required 

Windstorms and hail are another 
ever-present threat. Last year’s vio- 
lent hurricanes dealt crippling blows 
to thousands of businesses. Hurricane 
Hazel alone cost America’s insurance 
companies more than $75,000,000 
While tornadoes and other storms 
mark a constant threat to the small 
businessman’s property, this hazard 
is frequently not covered by insur- 
ance, Less than 10% of the stores 
in Waco, Texas, were protected when 
the devastating tornado of 1953 tore 
its $50,000,000 trail through town 
Since it is impossible to tell when 
or where a storm may strike, it is 
the wise business manager who in- 
sures against Dame Nature’s unpre- 
dictable whims 

Explosions, equally violent and un- 
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high altitude spring wheat—plus 
four generations of milling expen- 
ence—plus a modern mill—result 
in TRISCO flour—for bakers who 


want a mellow-type flour of su- 


perior quality. 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. nevis civ, s. oa. 
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The only thing you don’t 
see is the money you'll make! 
































Russell-Miller’s annual Cake Easter Egg promotion—now in its seventh year 

has become the baking industry’s outstanding merchandising event of the 
year. Bakers report the profit you make on this deal is limited only by the 
number of eggs you turn out. The eye-stopping 30” high Carousel is this year’s 
“main attraction’’. It revolves—it plays music—and the Cake Easter Eggs you 
fill it with will sell as fast as you can bake ’em. The Carousel and a wide array 
of other colorful display pieces included in kit will brighten your window and 


store. As a plus-value—after Easter— you'll find it easy to adapt the Carousel 





to many special-occasion promotions throughout the year 


Your purchase of American Beauty Cake Flour is your ticket to this money- 
making event. No flour does the job like American Beauty 
, . ~~ Cake ... a premium flour for a premium job. American 
Ww we oe 8, , Beauty carries high percentages of shortening—up 
. to 140°, sugar . and gives you maximum vol- 

ume, velvety texture plus unusual keeping qual- 
ities. Make plans now for a rewarding Easter 


business built around Cake Easter Eggs. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 


1. The Carousel in gay, 
attractive colors. 


2. Window and counter cards. 
3. Six bright pennants. 

4. Window poster. 

5. Cake decorating sheets. 
6. Cake Easter Egg Formula. 














DECORATED CAKE 
FASTER EGGS 


prvi naa 
CAKE easter eggs 


KIDS LOVE EM~ ORDER TODAY 
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METHOD INGREDIENTS § LBS 
American Beauty 
Cake Flour 
Salt 
Scale into mix 
ing bowl, and 
start mixing at Emulsitier 
low speed shortening 
Fine granulated 
sugar 
Dry milk solids 


Baking powder 


Add water gradually, and mix for 5 minutes Water (cold) 
at low speed. (Scrape bow! well) Vanilla 


Add S gradually in three equal portions 
Scrape bow! well after each addition of eggs 
Mix for a total of 5 minutes at low speed 


Whole eggs 
(cold) 4 8 


Total weight 21 2% 


MOTE: To retain the natural round shape of large eggs, set them in a bed of fine gran 
ulated sugar when removed from pans. Use the pan mould to form oval depression 
in sugar bed. This oval depression will cradle the eggs while cooling 


A canvas bag with No. 7 round tube may be used for depositing batter in small 
egg moulds. Fill moulds % full 


MAKE UP PROCEDURE 
SCALE BAKE HANDLING FROM OVEN 
Small eggs - 360° F. Baking Allow to cool for about 5 minutes in pans 
approx. 4 oz. each time: small eggs before dumping. When cold, coat with 
Large eggs - —25 min, Large colored frosting. Place frosted-coated 
an each eggs--40 min eggs on screen to dry 


WATCH CAREFULLY: 1. If a feathery edge forms on eggs during baking the edge may 
be trimmed with a sharp knife or scissors when eggs are cold. 2. Grease pan moulds 
with flour-shortening mixture. One pound of soft wheat flour, and three pounds of 
shortening mixed well together. 3. |f desired 25% of the shortening may be replaced 
with butter 


METHOO INGREDIENTS 


Standard 


Heat until short shortening 


ening and butter 
are thoroughly Butter 


mately 180° F Water 


Scale into machine mixing bowl, and start 
mixing at low speed. Add above hot mixture 6 
gradually, and mix until smooth. Use low 
speed, and keep bow! well scraped down Salt 
throughout mixing period 


X Sugar (sifted) 


Add, and mix in thoroughly at low speed Vanilla 
Total weight 


MOTE: If a thinner frosting is desired, thin down with hot simple syrup 


Granulated sugar 
Ey Bring to a boil only Water 
Corn syrup 
Total weight 


IMPORTANT: Above frosting must be used while warm. Leftover frosting may be 
reheated in hot water bath, and used the following day 


PROCEDURE: Submerge Easter Eggs in above frosting, and place on wire screens to 
dry. When dry they may be decorated as desired 


VARIATIONS: By omitting the vanilla, various flavors and colors may be added 
1. Pink color —Oil of cinnamon flavor. 2. Light blue color—Mint flavor 3. Light 
green color — Oil of pistachio. 4. Red color—Cherry flavor. 3. Almond flavor may 
be used instead of the vanilla in the white base. 6. Orange color —Fresh orange juice 
flavor. 7. Lemon color —Fresh lemon juice flavor 


WOTE: Complete formulas for white, chocolate and other frosting variations are 
inctuded in kit 


(Ktor Dionne 
SPEC IAL | DOO TOF an Included in each Cake Easter Egg Kit 


(A 


BAKING dui 


FOO 


EQUIPMENT 4 


are complete tested formula and 
decorating sheets. If you do not have 
Cake Easter Egg pans, the special 
molds shown here are available 

at reasonable extra cost. 
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predictable, can cause a devastating 
loss. Safety experts point out that 
explosions often occur where least 
expected. A leaking gas main, half- 
empty cans of paint—even sawdust 
can cause an explosion. Where boilers 
or other fired vessels are used, in- 
surance against this hazard is para- 
mount. 

Riot from civil commotion or 
strikes can wreck a business in a 
matter of minutes. If this peril is 
increased by the nature or location 


of your business, adequate protec- 
tion against damage, including at- 
tendant pillage and looting, is a 
“must.” While less frequent than 


many perils, damage directly or in- 
directly caused by aircraft and ve- 
hicles can result in a wholesale loss. 
Stores or businesses located on main 
thoroughfares or within the traffic 
pattern of an airport are particularly 
subject to this form of destruction. 
Extended Coverage 

All of these hazards can now be 
insured by a single addition to the 
basic fire policy called an extended 
coverage endorsement, While any one 
also can be insured separately, cost 
of protecting against the entire group 
is nominal, and recommended by un- 
derwriters as a sound business in- 
vestment. 

Of the many other perils to build- 
ings and contents, four are particu- 
larly noteworthy and can be covered 
by one endorsement called additional 
extended coverage. Destruction by 
vandals has been steadily on the in- 
crease since World War II. In one 
Midwest city, teen-age gangs de- 
stroyed so much property that an all- 
out community program had to be 
established to prevent these raids. 
Similar patterns of delinquency have 
been noted in large and small com- 
munities across the country. Most 
businesses, regardless of location or 
type, are open prey to this hazard 
and should be insured. 

Water damage also can be exten- 
sive, even ruinous. During a heavy 
rainstorm recently, roof water en- 
tered a specialty shop through a hole 
in the down spout, causing extensive 
damage to the stock of women’s 
clothing. Fortunately, the owner car- 
ried a special water damage policy 
and was paid in full for his $5,911 
loss. Broken water mains, faulty 
plumbing systems, defective heating 
or air conditioning systems ... all 
may cause heavy water damage to 
stock and equipment. 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


‘BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














THE STANDARD 
others strive to reach 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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While most businesses are insured 
against loss by fire and many of the 
“natural perils,” operational hazards 
often are neglected. Business inter- 
ruption after a loss, for example, 
could prove fatal. A special policy 
recently was made available for 
small businesses to cover any loss of 
earnings which may result during the 
time a business is out of operation. 
As your property insurance pays for 
the destruction of building's equip- 
ment and stock, the business inter- 
ruption insurance pays for loss of 
income. It will reimburse for lost 
profit, and covers essential expenses 


MILLER 


such as salaries, taxes, advertising, 
and other items that would have been 
earned had not the business been 
crippled by fire or other hazard. 

Even when continuing expenses 
are covered by insurance, however, 
certain businesses may suffer by not 
opening their doors as soon as pos- 
sible after a loss 

Every businessman is exposed to 
the possibility of a claim for negli- 
gence, All an injured person has to 
do to get you into court is to allege 
that ordinary care has not been taken 
and that you were negligent to some 
degree, Even when innocent, settling 
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these claims can be both trouble- 
some and expensive. 

Keep in mind that there is no 
exact definition of negligence, and 
that it is the jury—not the judge or 
the law— which ultimately decides 
whether negligence has or has not 
existed 

Liability 


No phase of a business is immune 
from the possibility of a liability 
suit. To make certain that your busi- 
ness is properly protected, ask your 
insurance agent to review the various 
forms of liability coverage. Pick out 





Knock 24 hours 
off shipping 


time to Eastern 
markets 


...at no extra cost 


...via New York Central 


Nee York Central’s “Early Bird’’ 
express-speed trains regularly beat 
trucks in over-the-road time on the 
long hauls from the West and South- 
west to New York, Buffalo and Bos- 
ton. “Early Birds’’ make the Chicago 
to New York run inaslittle as 22 hours. 


The saving of one day’s shipping 
time by “Early Birds’ in reaching 
the large markets in the East means 
perishables and food products are a 
day fresher on arrival. Fast, depend- 





““HARLY BIRDS”’ 


able, on-time delivery means better 
market prices—less waste of perish 
able commodities—more profit for 
shipper and consignee. And you pay 


no more for “Early Bird”’ service. 

In shipping via “Early Bird” serv 
ice, you save the cost of one less icing 
for reefers en rcute, the cost of one 
day’s feeding for livestock. 

The New York Central is the only 
railroad with a direct line into the 
Manhattan produce markets. 


Freight cars arriving from west of the 
Mississippi and south of the Ohio 
Rivers merge with “Early Bird”’ fleets 
at the East St. Louis, Peoria, Chicago 
and Cincinnati Gateways. Local- 
origin freight departs from East St. 
Louis,Peoria,Chicago, Detroit ,Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati and Indianapolis for 
Buffalo, Boston and New York. 


Ask your nearest New York Cen 
tral Freight Representative for a 
copy of the “Early Bird” timetable. 


New York Central System 


The water-level route of fast, dependable freight service. 
GENERAL Orvices: 466 Lexington Avenue 


New York 17, N.Y. 


a el 
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those that apply particularly to your 
business, and sure you are in- 
sured for an adequate amount, Keep 
in mind that a judgment is apt to be 
particularly large if the defendant is 
an established and prosperous busi- 
ness 

By all means, lability insurance 
should include a policy covering mo- 
tor vehicle liability. All states now 
have financial responsibility laws 
which require the owner of an auto- 
mobile to show evidence of his ability 
to pay for injury or damage to others 
caused by his negligence, or to lose 
the privilege of driving. Since most 
businesses would be seriously im- 
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paired without the use of an auto 
mobile, adequate protection here is 
essential. Liability insurance against 
this hazard covers bodily injury, 
property damage, and usually pro- 
vides for medical payments in event 
of injury. 

Burglary, theft, and robbery are 
another ever-present threat, The FBI 
recently surveyed 359 cities across 
the country and reported that over 
1,100 places were looted daily in these 
communities. Almost one-third of the 
robberies were committed against 
some type of commercial establish 
ment, and over half of the burglaries 
reported were to stores and offices 


Ask your agent about the various 
policies which will protect you from 
such loss. Underwriters generally 
recommend that small business in- 
clude a special 3-D policy—protecting 
against dishonesty, disappearance and 
destruction. This combination policy 
consists of five broad coverages, all 
optional, to include loss through em- 
ployee’s dishonest act, loss of money 
and securities occurring within the 
premises, loss of money and securities 
outside the premises, loss of securi- 
ties within leased safety deposit 
boxes, and loss through forgery of 
outgoing instruments. 

No business 


insurance program 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SEVENTY-EIGHT YEARS 








FLOUR FOR PERFECT BAKING 





ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


- phase of HUNTER operations tends to provide 


the baker with constant economy in quality flour 


production. Our mills are right in the heart of the 


biggest hard winter wheat area. And we have ample 


elevator capacity to select and store the best of 


these wheats for your baking needs. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 
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would be complete without some pro- 
tection against bad debts. Credit 
losses can be just as large and just 
as serious as a loss from fire or 
other circumstance, and must be ade- 
quately controlled. Credit insurance 
guarantees that in the event of loss 
resulting from nonpayment of debts 
or extension of credit, the insurance 
company will make good this loss. 
While most businessmen may rely on 
their own reserves to absorb normal 
bad debt losses, this policy safeguards 
fhem from excessive loss—which may 
permanently disable the business. 

If you're protected against these 
20 perils, relax. Chances are you'll 
be able to weather just about every- 
thing that fate may throw your way. 
But if you’ve spotted a weak spot in 
your insurance program, correct it 
immediately before it’s too late. Your 
insurance agent—who also is a small 
businessman — will recommend the 
best policies for your business. Listen- 
ing to his advice will not cost a cent 

and could save you from a 
disastrous loss. 


BREAD 1@ THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Chicago Millers Told 
Of Bakers’ Flour Needs 


CHICAGO—-Roland FE. Clark, cereal 
chemist for the W. E. Long Co., Chi- 
cago, told members and guests of the 
Chicago Millers Club about “flour as 
the baker during his visit 
as the guest speaker at the club meet- 
ing the evening of Jan. 19. Mr. Clark 
appeared at the Chicago Furniture 
Mart with around 50 attending. 

Flours differ for four major rea- 
sons, said Mr. Clark, and listed them 
as follows: (1) The wheat varieties 
from which the flour is milled, (2) 
the milling treatment, such as bleach- 
ing and malting, (3) the milling 
process, such as the grade of flour 
and equipment used, and 
(4) the differences in baking charac- 
teristics of the flour produced. A 
baker must balance his formulas and 
adjust these characteristics on the 
basis of gas production and gas re- 
tention, Mr. Clark observed. 

Mr. Clark also discussed bread mix- 
ing and flour respiration or sweat- 
ing, and of the advisability of stor- 
age. This led into a discussion of bulk 
handling of flour. This is an excellent 
development and is here to stay, he 
said, but calls for some adjustments 
He said if the flour is received from 
the mill and used in around three days 
it is all right. However, if this period 
is exceeded the flour should be stored 
for around three weeks before use 


sees it’ 


produced 


In regard to storage, the aerating 
of flour by conveying through pipes 
pneumatically or by screw conveyor 
mechanically is beneficial, and can re- 
duce the time needed for storage. Mr. 
Clark cautioned that anyone planning 
to consider bulk handling should 
order railway cars a year in advance 
because of the car shortage 


SLOGAN SPECIAL 


-— / 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


- 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 
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AN IMPORTANT NOTE 


TO REMEMBER | 

















You can count on 
Anheuser-Busch Bakers Yeast 
for highest uniformity... 
pound after pound after pound. 
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This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the eccom- 
ome coupon to obtain the desired information. 


Y 
Uy 
By 


Vids 


Malti 


No. 3851—Balk Flour 
Rulletin 


An illustrated four-page bulletin 
describing the Fuller Airslide trans- 
fer unit, a portable unit for unload- 
ing bulk flour, is now offered by the 
Fuller Co,, a subsidiary of the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp. 
Three photos in the bulletin show 
the transfer unit at work in its two- 
fold function: Unloading flour from a 


bulk railroad car to a bulk flour 
van, and unloading from the van to 
storage bins at a commercial bak- 


ery. Two diagrams show how the 
portable unit can be used with the 
company's Airveyor pneumatic pres- 
sure equipment, either for car-to- 
van unloading, or for direct car-to- 
bin unloading when the bakery is 
located at a siding. A half-page draw- 
ing shows the transfer unit in clear 
detail, with special emphasis on the 
two flanged and gasketed outlets 
which clamp on to hoppers at the 
bottom of the railway ear, The hy- 
draulic system for keeping these out- 
lets tightly pressed against the hop- 
pers, as unloading proceeds and the 
car rises on its springs, is explained. 





Worth looking Into 


nae New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 
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Bulletin 
portable transfer unit, 


describing the 
is available if 
you will check No. 3851 on the 


pon and mail it. 


No. 3040—W ater 


cou 


Conditioner 

The Packard Manufacturing Co 
announces the marketing of a new 
water conditioner that is said to 
eliminate and prevent scale and cor- 
rosion formations in boilers and 


water systems without the use of 
chemicals. The unit is for use on 
boilers, air conditioning and refrig- 
erating systems and other industrial 
applications where water problems 
exist. All conditioners carry a 10-year 
warranty. Sizes vary from 6.5 to 1,760 
gal. per minute, Secure more 
plete details by checking No 
on the coupon and mail it 


No. 30141—Display 
Case Catalog 


An illustrated catalog, featuring 
the complete line of White Mountain 
bakery display fixtures, has been re- 
leased by the Maine Manufacturing 


com 
3840 
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No, 3831-—-Air Conditioner 

No. 3840-—-Water Conditioner 
No, 3841—-Display Case Catalog 
No. 3842--Sugar Report 

No. 3843-—-Bulk Trailer 

No, 3844-—-Lubricant 

No, 3845—Topping 


NAME 


eee eeee 


COMPANY 


CLIP OUT FOLD OVER OW THIS LINE 


Send me information on the items marked: 


Others (list numbers) ......++..++ 


ADDRESS 2 city ptebecsvrvcce eee 


| No. 3846—Store Modernization 
| No. 3847—-Upright Freezer 

} No. 3848—Frozen Foods 

| No. 3849-—Stabilizer 

“] No, 3850—Sweet Dough Base 

] No. 3851—-Bulk Flour Bulletin 


FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) MAIL 





FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 
(Bec, 34.9, 

P.L. & R.) 


MINNBAPOLIS 
MINN 

















BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 





y Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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Co. Included in the 
plete descriptions and detail! 
fications of the three major 
bakery display fixtures: Island- o1 
gondola-display stands; wall type dis- 
play stands and floor stands. The 
catalog includes illustrations of the 
three series of stands with large 
featured Trade-Nameplates (fur- 
nished as standard equipment). Each 
illustration is also accompanied by 
detailed shelf dimensions, etc., plus 
catalog charts with sizes, capacities 
and similar information. Secure the 
catalog by checking No. 3841 on the 


catalog are com- 
‘d speci- 
series of 


coupon and dropping it in the mail 
No. 3842—Sugar 
Report 

Refined Syrups & Sugars, Inc., has 
released a report entitled, “Sugar 


Turbidity Facts,” which outlines the 
preliminary findings of a_ turbidity 
research program the company is 


conducting. Turbidity, as it is com- 
monly known, refers to the organic 
non-sugar solids remaining in sugar 
after refining, and which cause a 
cloudy or muddy condition evident 
when the sugar is in solution. Secure 


the report by checking 3842 on the 


coupon and mailing it 


No. 338143—Bulk 
Trailer 


The Vacu-Veyor 
Blast Co., Inc., 


Division of Vacu 
has completed a new 


bulk flour and sugar trailer, to be 
delivered to Holly Sugar Co. of San 
Mateo, Cal. Legal payload is 20 tons, 
and the unit will operate in Cali- 
fornia, The trailer is furnished with 
the Vacu-Veyor, a pneumatic con- 
veyor, The only moving parts are 
the motor and blower, which are 


mounted in the front end of the trail- 
er. Pressure air conveying lines run 
from the blower to hoppers under- 
neath the tank. The tank is pres- 
surized so that the material will 
flow from the tank into the pressure 
conveying line. The tank is made 
from 10-gauge mild steel, and is 
plastic lined. Piping is stainless steel] 
For sugar, a closed return system 
is used, and the return line carries 
the dust back to a_ self-contained 
dust collector in the rear end of the 
trailer. Then the clean air is dis- 
charged back into the blower into a 
closed system. Secure more complete 


information by checking No. 3843 on 
the coupon and mailing it 


No. 33048—Frozen 
Foods 


Proceedings of a symposium en- 


titled, “Precooked Frozen Foods” 
have been published by the Advisory 
Board on Quartermaster Research & 
Development, Committee on Foods, 


in a 76-page booklet. Copies may be 
secured without charge by those con- 
cerned with research in this field, 


according to officials of the 
master Food & Container 


(Juarter- 
Institute 


for the Armed Forces, 1819 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. Con- 
tents of the booklet include sec- 
tions on precooked foods in use, prep- 
aration and processing, quality con- 


trol and stability and microbiological 
aspects. The booklet may be secured 
by writing directly to the Chicago 
address of the Quartermaster Food 
& Container Institute for the Armed 
Forces 


No. 3847—U pright 
Freezer 


New developments in the 
Frigid-Baker display and _ storage 
unit for frozen baked goods have 
been announced by officials of the 


upright 
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Federal Refrigerator Mfg. Co. The 
unit self-contained. Model BF40SC 


is available in two styles, featuring 


either a solid door or a stainless clad 
rlazed door for display as well as 
storage. It is 37 in. wide, 27 in. deep 


high. It is finished in 
baked enamel or a wood 


and 79% in 
either whit 


grained gray or tan Dinoc, has an 
interior of rust-proof aluminum and 
is refrigerated with a % H.P. her- 
metically-sealed unit. Secure more 


checking No 
and dropping it 


complete details by 
3847 on the coupon 


in the mail 


No. 38144—Lubricant 


the trade name of 
developed by the War- 
and Chemical Co. The 
said to be a stable 
ical compound without 
It is claimed not to 
melt nor freeze. The 
plays excellent 


Plastilube is 
new greasé 
ren Refinin 
product is 


chem 
a soap base 
break down 
lubricant dis 


adhesiveness in boil 


ing water and retains its pumpabil 
ity at low temperatures, the com 
pany states. Check No. 3844 on the 
coupon and mail it to secure more 
complete details 

, a o-~ 
No. 3815—Topping 
Characteristics of its whip top- 


ping, trade named “Top Kick,” for 
cakes and pies, are described in a 
recent announcement by the S. Gum 
pert Co. While in storage the prod- 
uct needs no refrigeration. It comes 
in 10-lb. tins and is made by adding 
one part of regular liquid milk to 
two parts of the product and then 
beating. Cream may be added for a 
richer topping, and various other in 


gredients 
blended 
more 


chocolate 
product. Secure 
ails by checking 
No. 3845 on the coupon and dropping 
it in the mail 


No. 3816—Store 
Modernization 


The book, “Basic 
Modernization” is 
from the Store 
the Store Modernization 
Middlesex Road, Darien, Conn. The 
purpose of the book, according to 
institute is to show the small 
store to gather the right 


such as 
with the 
complete det 


may be 


Guide on Store 
available for $10 
Planning Center of 
Institute, 5 


officials, 


owner how 


facts on what he has at present; how 
to organize his own ideas system- 
atically on just what he wants to 


and how to 
costly 


accomplish; 
of the 


avoid many 


mistakes some store 
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No. 3819—Stabilizer 
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For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street 


New Vork City 
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CODING AND MARKING 
‘Code dating and marking machines for the flow 
milling and beking industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophene and peckeges, etc 
Write for information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


Clark St. 


, ow specialty. 


Chicago 13, Illinois 











A line of essential 
BAKERY PRODUCTS 
uniform and reliable 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Bu Iding e 


New York, N. Y. 
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tive, for a wide variety of stabilizing 
purposes, The literature is available 
by checking No. 3849 on the coupon 
and mailing it to this publication 


No. 3850—Sweet 
Dough Base 


A new sweet dough base has been 
announced by H. C. Brill Co., Inc 
The product is in form and 
called “E-Z-DO.” Among the 
saving and quality-control 
claimed by the 
doughs of 


paste 
time- 
features 
maker are sweet 
greater uniformity, much 
easier to handle and extended fresh- 
néss periods. All the baker has to 
add is flour, water and yeast, the 
manufacturer says. For more infor- 
mation on this product, please check 
No. 3850 on the coupon and drop it 
in the mail 


No. 3831—Air 
Conditioner 


The Airtemp Division of the Chrys- 
ler Corp. has prepared a new booklet 
on its water cooled packaged air 
conditioning unit. The 8-page booklet 
is called “Air Condition for Profit’ 
and describes the company’s product 
which comes in nine sizes up to 30 
h.p. Features claimed for the firm's 
air conditioner are ease of installation, 
long life, operating economy, new 
styling and a five-year waranty. Se- 
cure the booklet by checking No. 3831 
on the coupon and mailing it to this 
publication 









A SUCCESSFUL DONUT 

BUSINESS CALLS FOR THE 
FINEST EQUIPMENT and MIX 
DOUGHNUT CORP. OF AMERICA 


45 West 36th Street New York 18, N. Y. 










Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 

No. 3816—Multiple ingredient bins, 
Day Co 

No. 3817—Bakery 
cord Co 

No. 3818—Dried egg product 
mour Foods, Inc 

No, 3819—Bakery equipment cat- 
alog, Petersen Oven Co 

No, 3820—Odor filter, Radex Corp 

No, 3821—Equipment catalog, Read 
Standard Corp 

No, 3822 — Brochure on 
Basic Foods Sales Corp 

No. 3823—Manual on merchandis- 
ing, Moj Products Corp 

No. 3824 — Bakery 
Building Construction 
Assn 

No, 3825—Cellophane packaging of 
bakery goods, Alto Corp 

No. 3826—Wrapping paper for bak- 
eries, Kirchheimer Brothers Co 

No, 3827—Bulk containers, up to 
77 cu. ft. capacity, Kaiser Nest-A- 

No, 3828—Line of ingredient cans 
Witt Cornice Co. 

Bin, Division of Willys Motors, Inc 

No. 3829—Baking pan specifica 
tions folder, Ekco Products Co 

No. 3830—Food conveyor belt, Mo- 
hawk Supply Co 

No. $832—Book entitled, “Product 
Liability Cases,” $12 per copy, Com- 
merce Clearing House, Inc., 214 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 

No. 3833—Package tying machine 


Meyer- 


decals, 


Sey- 


ICINgS, 


construction, 
Employers’ 


B. H. Bunn Co 

No. 3834—Monthly formula serv- 
ice, Wilson & Co 

No, 3835—Stainless steel scoops, 
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pails and funnels, Star Stainless 
Screw Co 

No. 3886—Revo'ving cake stands 
Cake Stand Manufacturing Co 

No. 3837—White polyethylene coat 
ed board, Gair Car‘ons Division, Rob- 
ert Gair Co 

No, 3838—Island type bakery dis- 


play stand, Maine Manufacturing Co 







































IES “keep 

in” your de- 
licious oven-fresh- 
ness and flavors 
longer in Pie-Pak 
contalners. 
@ Pie-packaging 
costs can be reduced 
50% or more when 
using Pie-Pak con- 
tainers. 
@ More sales and 
bigger savings are 
attained in less dam- 
age and stele returns, 


HERE are two 
parts to a Pie- 
Pak container: a 
sanitary, circular 
band made of pure 
virgin wood pulp, 
that carries the 
name of the bakery 
right into the home 
of the consumer, 
and a transparent 
cellophane top that 
permits the buyer 
to see your prod- 
uct... . Write for 
special introduc- 
tory offer to... 


PIE-PAK COMPANY, INC. 


1300 HUDSON ST., HOBOKEN,N. J 


mann 


PUE-PAR 


CONTAINERS 












KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WHEAT FLOUR 
imSTITUTE 











QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 


designed for the specific needs of the mod 


ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 


flours, this highest-quality short-patent 


flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce, 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


. The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa « St. Joseph, Mo. « Sherman, Texas 


and Los Angeles, California 
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Unitormity 


yours always ALAS 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


’ ug us alelei 


, raole) 4) mak 
\W 
YA CRACKER KING 


i ) GRAHAM KING 4 ft wheat graham 


—_—_ 


‘ ponge flour 
t 


flour 


PASTRY KING—low ¥ y 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 








ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
‘OLD TIMES 


OFM REODGETE'S” RYE iii villi 


All Grades-——-From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 





Product Quality Most 
Important, Specialist 
Tells AACC in N. Y. 


NEW YORK — “The most impor- 
tant influence in today’s food market 
is quality—-quality of product coupled 
with quality of container.’ 

These were the words of J. O. Peck- 
ham, executive vice president of the 
A. C. Nielsen Co., before the Jan. 10 
meeting of the New York Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists. 

He told the chemists that it is 
next to impossible to be successful 
in promoting an inferior food product 

Mr. Peckham, an executive of the 
largest marketing research 
organization, built his address around 
words attributed to Abraham Lin- 
coln: “If we could first know where 
we are and whither we are tending, 
we could better judge what to do and 
how to do it.” 

This remark, Mr. Peckham said, 
ipplies closely to his subject, “Meas- 
uring Consumer Acceptance of Food 
Products.” Determining the “where,” 
whither,” “what” and “how” is a 
large part of the service that the 
A. C. Nielsen Co. has delivered over 
30 years to the bulk of the nation’s 
top food and drug interests, he stated 

To accurately determine customer 
acceptance, Nielsen has learned that 
there is no substitute for actual meas- 
urement at the level, 
backed by choice of a_ time-proven 
cross section of the sales points and 
the use of highly trained 
The degree of accuracy of these meas- 


world's 


consume! 


observers 


February 7, 1956 


urements is reflected in the estab- 
lished probable error of only 2.3% 
for food and 2% for drug items in 
long-term comparisons, said Mr. 
Peckham 

In describing the procedure and 
method of interpreting measurement 
data for the cereal chemists, Mr. 
Peckham employed charts and graphs 
identical to those used in actual con- 
ference 

During the meeting, it was an- 
nounced by Dr. William Cathcart, 
AACC president, that a_ tentative 
publication date of May 1 has been 
set for the first issue of the associa- 
tion's new journal, “Cereal Science 


Today.” 


The New York Section of the 
AACC will meet again Feb. 14 at 
the George Washington Hotel. The 
speaker will be Dr. Daniel Melnick 
of the Best Foods, Inc., who will 
discuss “Sorbic Acid as a Fungistatic 
Agent for Foods with Emphasis on 
Cakes.”” Dinner will be served at 
6:30 p.m 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Ce. 
Kansas City, Me. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 








The Williams Bros. Co. STAR OF THE WEST 


Merchant Millera KENT, OHIO, U.B.A 
: y : : : Oneof the Best : : : 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat / 


We specialize in laboratory controlled MILLING COMPAN Y 
production of ougerior Cake, Pastey ane NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 


Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
a wheats Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 

















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** (0° 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 








BAKER FLO 





mill to bakers. 


tegic points. 


dustry. 


A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


Ihe Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 

Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 

following complete bulk flour service. 

1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 


2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 

hauling are being made available at certain stra- 


4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with @ record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, 























Tor a long time RODNEY has been 
making flours that have been the 
foundation of many of the nation’s finest 
and best known loaves. The importance 
of quality flour in building a better 
bread business is evident by the success 
of these baking enterprises. And it is 
one of the reasons, too, why these suc- 


cessful bakers continue to depend on 


RODNEY products. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 7 
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iF ROM the heart of the major producing areas, 
wheat flows to CHICAGO, the world’s largest ter- 
minal market. Situated as we are, we can always 
choose the finest. Such selection allows us to offer a 


complete line of flours to suit all bakery needs. 





ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sales representatives in: BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, ATLANTA—GA., AUGUSTA, GA.. JACKSONVILLE—FLORIDA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., DETROIT, CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, CINCINNATI, MILWAUKEE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUVIS—MISSOURI, NASHVILLE, NEW ORLEANS 
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Interim Payments Planned for 


Canadian Wheat Producers 


WINNIPEG—tThe interim payment 
on wheat delivered during the 1954-55 
crop year, aggregating more than 
¢ ”) 


22 million and announced Feb. 3, by 
C. D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce will be a welcome aid to 
farmers in Western Canadia. Farm 
leaders, however, agree that the 
amount ffer only temporary re- 


lief to cash-short producers. The big 


need is elevator space so that grow- 
ers may deliver farm held stocks of 
wheat and other grains into a cash 
position 

Mr. Howe indicated that cheques 
vill be mailed shortly after Feb. 15 
The interim payment on Nos. 1 to 4 
Northern, inclusive, and No. 4 Special, 
including the toughs and damps of 
those grades will be 10¢ bu.; on Gar- 
nets it will be 5¢; on No. 1 to No. 4 


Durum it will be 25¢; 10¢ on the lower 


rrades of Durums as well as all 
grades of soft white springs, and 5¢ 
per bu. will be paid on some minor 
rrades of wheat 

The amount to be distributed in the 
interim payment is $22,300,000, and 


will be the first money paid on wheat 


deliveries during the 1954-55 crop 
year, other than the interim payment 
made at the time the grain is de- 
livered to the elevators, and which 
has been on the basis of $1.40 bu. 


No. 1 Northern in store Fort William/ 
Port Arthur or Vancouver! 

A final payment will be made later, 
when the proposed legislation where- 
by the Canadian taxpayer will pay 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables G TEN Mell» t 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 
Flour— Grain—Feeds 
ROYAL BANK BUILDING 

2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
GILLESPIE 


CARLE ADDRESS SYDNEY 





4 





B. H. MUIRHEAD 
EXPORTER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED 
% King St. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


Cable en sir Esta 1 1918 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Uable Address Established 
SUPERB lhe 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











storage charges on the amount of 
wheat in the hands of the Canadian 
Wheat Board on August 1, 1955, over 


and above 178,000,000 bu. has been 
approved. 

The announcement of the interim 
payment has not relieved the pres- 


sure from the political fronts in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa nor in 
the Legislatures of the three prairie 
provinces. The boxcar situation is a 
major irritation and deters the 
grower from getting his grain into 
country elevators and his hands on 
needed cash. 

Recent political outbursts confirm 
that wheat is a heated subject and 
that all political parties will come 
into the arena with increased vigor 
in an effort to curry favor with the 
electorate whose support they expect 
to seek in 1957. Observers suggest 
that since agriculture is the only seg- 
ment of the Canadian economy actu- 
ally depressed at present and in the 
clutches of the cost-price squeeze, its 
problems are naturals in the political 
“sports” arena, 


———SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Edmund Kutchins 
Elected President of 
Bakers Club of Chicago 


CHICAGO Edmund Kutchins, 
New Process Baking Co., Chicago, 
has been elected president of the 


Bakers C'ub of Chicago to serve to 
Jan. 30, 1957. Ray F. Frink, National 
Yeast Corp., Chicago, was elected first 
vice president. 

Elected second vice president was 
Robert J. Rick, Eagle Baking Co. 
Edward N. Heinz, Jr., Food Mate- 
rials Corp., is secretary, and Robert 
F. Cain, Cain’s English Muffin Co., 
was elected treasure! 

Serving on the board of directors 
in addition to the above officers are 
(all from Chicago except Mr. Davis): 
Melvin D. Craft, Eckhart Milling Co.; 
H. L. Davis, Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Richard G. Davis, Pepperidge Farms, 
Inc., Downers Grove, IIl.; Joseph J. 
Donzelli, Donz Bakeries; Elmer G 
Fischer; William L. Grewe, Interna- 
tional Milling Co.; James K. Mulli- 
gan, Ward Baking Co., and Harold 
Snyder, Baking Industry Magazine 

Louise K. Buell is executive man- 
ager. She will mark her 13th year 
with the club in March 


———@READ 1% THE STAFF OF Lift—— 


Canadian Mill Burns 


WINNIPEG The McNab Flour 
Mills, Ltd., plant at Humboldt, Sask., 
was destroyed by fire of unknown 
origin on Jan, 30. The loss is placed 
at $150,000. In addition to the mill, 
a 22,000-bu. elevator half full of grain 
was also destroyed. The company was 
established in 1913. Capacity was 100 
bbl., basis 24-hour operation 

President of the company is Edgar 
J. MeNab with James L. Patterson 
as vice president. 









y 


CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 





LIMITED 


__ JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
« HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Export Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


Stanley Jones Cites 
Canadian Wheat Glut 
As National Problem 


WINNIPEG dele 
gates attending the annual conven- 
tion of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men's Assn. Jan, 26, Stanley N. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, posed the question: “The 
Canadian farmer has always guar 
anteed adequate food supplies for the 
Canadian taxpayer. Should not the 
taxpayer now take steps to gual 
antee that the farmer will not fail? 


Speaking to 


Mr. Jones suggested that the grain 
marketing problem had been for too 
long looked upon as a sectional prob 
lem but he considered that it was 
one that should be looked upon na 
tionally in view of the fact that any 
long range solution would involve the 
whole Canadian economy 

The U.K. and France were cited as 
two examples of countries using the 
deficiency payment device to 
tain farm income. Mr 
sized, however, that he did not 
gest that Canada’s wheat surplus 
could be disposed of by competing in 
a “give-away” race with the U.S 
neither did he feel that the surplus 
could be disposed of by getting 
a price war with other exporting 
countries 

In his opinion a more flexible price 
policy, to meet particular situations 
as they arose, would help in reducing 
the Canadian wheat surplus. He ex 
plained: “If we are to continue to sell 
three fourths of our wheat in world 
markets, certainly world values for 
wheat will be determining factors.” 

“It follows that if we are to solve 
the companion problems of adequate 


main 
Jones empha 


su 
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income for producers when prices are 
low, the impact of such price declines 
must be spread through the whole 
economy and must not be allowed to 
fall on the prairie farmer alone,” he 
said 

Mr. Jones also asked for the elimi- 
nation of many of the directives and 
regulations covering the movement 
and handling of grain from farmers 
to ultimate buyers as one move to 
stimulate Canadian grain sales 


MREAD (@ THE STARE OF re 


COLORADO DIVIDEND 

DENVER--Robert M. Pease, pres- 
ident of the Colorado Milling & Ele 
vator Co., has announced a quarterly 
dividend of 35¢ per share on the 
company's outstanding common 
tock The dividend is payable March 
l 1956. to stockho'ders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 15, 1956 


neat * tre evar OF Lire 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


COLA, IOWA--The Farmers Ele 
vator Co, Cola, Iowa, is studying 
plans to construct a new elevator 
here, according to C. A, Hopkins, 


manager 








Cable Address: Parrheim 


i 


Domestic & Export 


PARRISH & HEIMBECKER 


LIMITED 


Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
WinKiPEG — CALGARY — 





MONTREAL 











THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED’ 





-d { 





MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


MILLS AT; 
MONTREAL— FORT WILLIAM— WINNIPEG 
MEDICINE HAT— EDMONTON 


a 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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“MEELUNIE” 


(Fleur Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
% AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
CEREALS, OATMEAL, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goidengic,” Giassow 


FLOUR, 








Osble Address; “Dourzacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


02, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Lr. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CBERBALS 
AND CBREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Dulldings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address; ‘“Mazve.,"’ Glasgow 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
1% Hope Street Gl LASGOW, C. 
IMroRrTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFUCKRS ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFASI 


BRODR. JUSTESEN 
COPENHAGEN Eset. 1441 DENMARK 
IMPORTERS AND AGENTS 
FLOUR AND ALL BAKERS’ PRODUCTS 
Sales Organization Covering Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland 
Cable Address: “JUSTESENS" 

All Standard Codes Used 





M. A. Lee Leads Allied 


Group In Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE—M. A. Lee, sales 
representative in the Milwaukee area 
for Procter & Gamble, has been 
elected president of the Wisconsin 
3akers and Allied Trades Assn. He 
had served as vice president for one 
term, and succeeds Ray Pinczkowski, 
Ph. Orth Co., Milwaukee bakery sup- 
ply firm, who has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association. 

Elected to succeed Mr 
been Al Hayden, area manager, 
Standard Brands, Inc. New executive 
committee members are Steve Szy- 
manski, Standard Brands, and E. H 
Saron, Sielaff Paper Co., both of 
Milwaukee. Hold-over members are 
Arnold Boettcher, National Yeast 
os Don Reed, Clinton Foods, and 
Gene Harris, Swift & Co 

In December the group held its 
annual Christmas party with wives 
and sweethearts as guests. Gifts were 
exchanged by the members, and each 


Lee has 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


"6, COUN EXCHANGE Ch ASEa ne 
SUMTHING LANE, LONDON E, © 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFVFICHKS ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED awp COTTONSEED PRODUOTS 

FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, 
Oable Address: “Fennets.,” 


ENG. 
Liverpoo! 


lady attending received a gift and 
corsage from the association 
Cable Address: ‘Torri’, London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C Sth Ed., aleo Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “Axncnon,” Belfast 


OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
166 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
ABERDEEN 
KIRKCALDY 


Dundee 


17 St. Nicholas Bt., 
26/28 High 8t., 
Cable: “Philip,”’ 











Metablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers Sundries 
Solleit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Bxporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amaterdam 
Deamrak 26-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. L. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 











ROBERT CARSON & CO, 


FLOUR ho 
60 Wellington St GLASGOW 
Oable Address; Dirtoma,"’ Glasgow 





FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Bank 


Cable 


Twentaeche 


Address “*PFelixcohen" 
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THOMPSON FLOUR 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 

















-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 

Rm. 520-120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y 

New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 


E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 














~ 
Andrew De Lisser 


pomestic FLOUR export 


475 Fifth Ave. 





New York, N. Y. 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 


Oorreaspondence Solicited 
447-49 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 








WM. C. DUNCAN & CO., Inc. 


Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 





N. V.GEBRS, VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FREDSTUFFS 
References 

De Twentache Bank, N. V 
The Guarantee Trust Co 

Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,” 


Rotterdam 
New York 
Rotterdam 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y 





GRIPPELING & 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 


By«rip, 


Ameterdam 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 














HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR Cenaes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 






































pi OTLEY Recetas ven oe ve | | AUMLAS | omg toome orm 
Comm, Venn. Handelmij, v/h WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
on ete od Et Sn hy mawwrns 
; oe 33 A treets 
Flour, Cereals, me es ucts, " ee PHILADELPHIA 4. PA 
Mstablished 1854 P. O. Box 84 Cable address: OSIECK 
STOLP & CO., LTD. Quality Flour for Every Need 
748 D k FLOUR IMPORTERS Cable Address ch "ae ‘ 
en AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND Oi H Morris& Co 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, . . 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma sae Ni ge apna wll peenimanany in full NEW YORK 
N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehande! JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 
DOMESTIC x 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTBRS P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle 8t. 
Metablished 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 

















Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Boord of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 











KEI he ERIC KSON CO 


IN ¢ 


Brokers 


NEB 


Flour 
OMAHA 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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‘“‘Trends’” Theme of 
Midwest Feed 


Group’s Convention 


KANSAS CITY — Trends are the 
theme of the 12th annual Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. convention 
which will be held at the Hotel 
Muehlebach here Feb. 26-28. Speci- 
fically, the meeting will cover trends 
in agriculture and in the formula feed 
business 

“Realizing that we are living in an 
era of which molds new 
trends, the program committee has 
obtained a roster of speakers capable 
of translating these trends in all 
phases of our industry,” Oscar 
Straube, president of Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Inc., Kansas City, chairman of 
the program committee, said 

Mr 
lenge 


changes 


Straube’s discussion, ‘“Chal- 
to Change,” will keynote the 
program to follow. Among the speak- 
ers and the various trends which they 
will point out and forecast are: 
Agriculture—Rex Bailey, president 


of Doane Agricultural Service, St. 
Louis 

3eef and livestock—Jerry Sotola, 
Armour’s Livestock Bureau, Chicago. 


Poultry—-Don 
ecretary, American 
Hatchery Federation 

Research and technology—Dr. 
Charles Kimball, president, Midwest 
Research Institute, Kansas City 


Turnbull, executive 


Poultry & 


Nutrition Dr. J. Russell Couch, 
department of poultry husbandry, 
Texas A&M College, College Station. 

Feed control—John Monaghan, di- 





Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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rector, Kansas feed control, Topeka. 

Medicated feeds—Dr. Ernest Bech- 
tel, director of research, General 
Mills, Inc., Indianola, Iowa. 

Selling — Ralph Everett, Empire 
Sales Training, Inc., Buffalo. 

Cooperation — Dr. A. E. Darlow, 
dean of the school of agriculture, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater. 

Advertising and merchandising— 
Frank Kouba, vice president, Klau- 
Van Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwau- 
kee. 

Personnel — Dr. Arthur Brayfield, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan. 

Summing up the trends as cited by 
the speakers on the program will be 
John K. Westberg, International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp., Chicago. 

Of special interest is the exhibits 
portion of the program. For the first 
time in the history of the Midwest, 
the association is sponsoring displays 
by the allied trades. 


SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Memberships in Farm 


Co-ops Again Increase 
WASHINGTON 





Total member- 


ships in farmer cooperatives have 
again showed an increase, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 


nounced. Statistics compiled by its 
Farmer Cooperative Service show a 
total of 7.6 million memberships in 
1953-54—-up 100,000 over the preced- 
ing year 

These 7.6 million memberships rep- 
resent some 3 million individual farm- 
ers out of a total of fewer than 5 
million. This means that many farm- 
ers are members of more than one 
cooperative in the marketing, farm 
supply and related services fields. 

Among other highlights in the 1953- 
54 farmer cooperative picture are the 
following: Net dollar business was 
good—-$9.5 billion. This was about as 
much as in the preceding year, in 
spite of declining prices for many 
products cooperatively handled—live- 
stock, grain and feed, in particular 
Of this net business, total farm prod- 
ucts marketed accounted for about 
$7.3 billion; farm supplies purchased 
for patrons, nearly $2 billion, and re- 
ceipts for services, $188 million 

Despite increased memberships, the 
number of cooperatives continued to 
fall 
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Bartlet ans Company 


(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 











































































































KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1212 


OFFICES: 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 

















Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushele 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





TVD 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 





COTIOMS + BUBLAPS « MULTIWALLS 
PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 
Konsas City + Bulfale + New York 








Frank A, Tues, Pres. 


Francis J. 





STRATT 


Harry M. Srrarron, Vice Pres. 


WittuamM C. Ene, Jr., Vice Pres. 


Firzearrick, Vice Pres, 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary 





ON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Corby Building 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harnais, Treas. & Mer. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 





Milling Co., Limited 





‘ay 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 


WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
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11'S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


| ROLLED OATS 


| OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


OPO Abi bias 








= Rang IS- G 
PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 






















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS [/ _.._—SO°W INTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CREAM OF \¥ MONARCH 
THE WEST 

Fras ane CRESCENT 


NELSON 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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SURPRISE FOR 


THE EASTER BASKET—Caroline 


THE NORTHWESTERN 





Covell demonstrates 


the appeal of the musical carousel which features this year’s Cake Easter 
Egg promotion by Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. The 30-inch high 
carousel can also be used throughout the year for other seasonal promo- 
tions by replacing the Cake Easter Eggs with baked foods appropriate to other 
holidays. The carousel is available with Russell-Miller’s brand of cake flour. 


Musical Carousel Features 1956 
Russell-Miller Easter Promotion 


MINNEAPOLIS—Color, 
combined for 


inimation 


ind music are the first 


time this pring in Russell-Miller 
Milling C innual Cake Easter Egg 
promotion kit 

Baking industry merchandising ex- 
perts who have taken an advance 
peek at the complete holiday promo- 
tion package estimate that Cake 
Easter Egg profits and sales this year 
ire likely to exceed anything bakers 
have experienced in the seven-year 
history of the program, the company 
savs 

Feature f the elaborate store in- 
terior and window display kit is a 


colorful, 30-in. high electrically-op- 
yuusel that dozens 
of eggs around as it Music 
boxes imported from Switzerland hid- 


erated cal carries 


revolves 


den inside the carousel add a new 
touch of holiday gaiety 
he carousel is available with Rus- 
ell-Mille American Beauty” cake 
flour. It can be adapted for use at 
other time if the year, according to 
Frank Morris, vice president of Rus- 
ell-Miller’s bakery flour division, sim- 
ply by replacing the Cake Easter 
Eggs with baked foods appropriate 
t yther holidays 
Mr. Morris said advance orders for 
thi ve lisplay are alr idy run- 
ng ‘ ihead of 1955, when bak- 
er et a new record in ordering the 
company revolving fer wheel 
Baker vho order cake flour from 
Russell-Miller will receive, at no extra 
cost. th Cake Easter |! promo- 
tion kit hich includes: a revolving 
carousel nplete with ttor and 
usic box vyindow and counter 
irds bright pennant window 
display poster, cake decorating sheets, 
und the complete tested formula for 
haking Cake Easter Egg 
Russell-Miller also has available, at 
cost. brightly-colored Easter baskets 


and shredded cellophane to hold both 


large and small cake egg ind alum- 





inum molds for baking 

Mr. Morris expects the novelty at- 
traction of the musical carousel as a 
window display to stop passersby, 
and “draw customers into bakeries 
more effectively than any other holi- 
day promotion ever offered.” Infor- 
mation on the Cake Easter Eggs can 
be obtained from any Russell-Miller 
salesman, or by writing directly to 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis 15, Minn 





MACARONI MEETING 


(Continued fromm 


page 11) 





customers” was the subject of George 
W. Jenkins, president of Publix Su- 
per Markets, Lakeland, Fla. Mr. Jen- 
kins, who is also vice president of 
the National Association of Food 
Chains, described operations of his 


MILLER 


29 stores in Florida which are cur- 
rently averaging two million dollars 
per store. He gave the macaroni men 
statistics on his sales, which showed 
that the macaroni sales increased 
drastically when more shelf space 
was allotted to the product. He also 
read excerpts from letters his man- 
agers had written suggesting means 
of creating a better relationship be- 
tween manufacturers and retailers 

The first day of the meeting was 
closed with a traditional spaghetti 
buffet supper given by the Rossotti 
Lithograph Corp 

On the second day of the meeting 


the outlook for raw materials was 
discussed. Maurice L. Ryan, Quality 
Macaroni Co., St. Paul, Minn., and 


chairman of the association's commit 
tee on durum relations, gave a re 
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port on durum developments. Mr 
Ryan said that barring unforeseen de- 
velopments, there should be an ade- 
quate supply of rust resistant va- 
rieties by 1957 

The outlook for eggs, another es 
sential ingredient for macaroni prod 


ucts, was discussed by V. James 
Benincasa, Ballas Egg Products 
Corp., Zanesville, Ohio; and William 


Oldach, egg broker, Philadelphia, Pa 
Packaging prospects were discussed 


by Charles Rossotti, Rossotti Litho- 
graph Corp., North Bergen, N.J.; and 
Ennis P. Whitley 


On the final day of the session, food 
editors from Miami newspapers spoke 
to the assembly, and Theodore R 
Sills, public relations counsel, out 
lined forthcoming promotional plans 
for the National Macaroni Institute 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





The annual dinner of the Horse 
shoe Club of Henry Heide, Inc., was 
a recent occasion at the New York 
Athletic Club. Present were more 
than 100 employees whose association 
with the company extends from 25 
years upward, as well as company 
officers and guests. Newly inducted 
members of the club are Elvira 


Blanco and William Lambert. 
* 

A business visitor in Kansas City 
Feb. 1 was R. B. Laing, general man- 
ager of the Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co 

* 


Louis E. Caster, president of the 
Keig-Stevens Baking Co., Rockford 
Ill., and board chairman of the Amer 
ican Institute of Baking, is recover 
ing from a gall bladder operation at 
Rocklord Memorial Hospital 


A member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade is the new head coach of the 
Chicago Bears, National League pro 
fessional football team. John L. (Pad- 
dy) Driscoll, a pit trader and member 
of the Chicago Exchange since 1937, 
George Halas, founder of 
the Bears and coach for the last 35 
years. Mr. Driscoll was made coach 
of the Bears Feb. 2, and his appoint- 
ment climaxed a career in football 
which began in 1918 when he starred 
teammate of Mr. Halas on the 
famed Great Lakes team of that year 
He joined the Chicago Bears in 1926 
after coaching and playing with the 
Chicago Cardinals. He attended 
Northwestern University, Chicago, 
for two years prior to joining the 


succeeds 


as a 


navy. He has been a pit trader on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, limiting his 
trading mainly to the soybean futures 
for the last few years. He intends to 
retain his membership at the board, 
although his hours will be curtailed 


Callers at Millers National Federa 
tion offices, Chicago, Jan, 27 included 
Frank A. Yost, president of the MNF, 
and A. James Sowden, Mr. Yost is 
manager of Hopkinsville (Ky.) Mill 
ing Co., and Mr. Sowden is president 
of the New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas. Charles B, MacLeod, 


president of Hubbard Milling Co., 
Mankato, Minn., called at the MNF 
Jan. 28 
eo 
Judson Bemis, executive vice presi 
dent of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., was 


elected president of the Minneapolis 


Club by the governing committee 
Jan. 31 
+. 
The Denver YMCA's drive for a 


$1.5 million building fund will be led 
by Robert 8. Mclivaine, president of 
the Rainbo Bread Co. The drive will 
begin in spring. Mr. Mellvaine has 
long been active as a community 
leader, having two 
president of the Denver Chamber of 


served terms as 


Commerce. He is a director of the 
First National Bank of Denver. Fol 
lowing his entry into the banking 
business at Pueblo in 1925, he came 
to Denver in 1935 to establish the 
Rainbo Bread Co. He has been 
president and principal stockholder 
since that time 








MACARONI MEETING—A sizeable representation of 
the milling industry turned out for the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association’s winter meeting at Miami 
Beach, Fla., recently. Among the millers present were 
the following, from the left: C. W. Kutz, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Leonard Bram, Rodney 


Larabee, Little 


Fletcher, 


Milling Co., Kansas City, and Ben Crawford, Commander- 
Rock, Ark, At 
executive 
Assn., demonstrates the reduction in rust losses in the 
durum area of North Dakota. Mr, Fletcher said durum 
losses in North Dakota dropped from 80% to 20% in 1055. 


the 
the 


Donald G., 
Prevention 


right, 


secretary of Rust 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices ere quoted in 
the principel manufecturing centers end seles prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual seles may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


Sales in the central states were 
estimated at around 30% of five-day 
milling capacity. Directions were said 
to be slow, and some mills in the 
area were hard pressed for running 
time 

Quotations Feb. 4: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.25@6.40, standard $6.15@6.35, 
clear $5.75@6; hard winter short 
$5.8906.02, 95% patent $5.79@5.97, 
clear $5.25; family flour $7.65; soft 
winter short $6.83@7.22, standard 
$6.137 6.52, clear $5.67. 


St. Louls: Flour business in this 
area was reported very light last 
week, with a laek of inquiry prevail- 


ing for all types of flour, The largest 
share of the volume was p.d.s. busi- 
ness or business for spot shipment, 
mostly to bakers. Shipping directions 
were slow. 

Demand for clears and low grades 
was just fair, Packaged goods found 
a good outlet, 

Quotations Feb, 3: In 100-lb. 
cottons: Family, top soft patent $6.45, 
top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.15, In 100- 
ib. papers: Bakers, cake $7.05, pastry 
$5.40, soft straights $5.55, clears 
$5.15; hard winter short patent $6, 
standard $5.85, clears $5.20; spring 
short $6.60, standard $6.50, clears 
$6.30 


East 


Buffalo: There was some coverage 
made in spring wheat flour last week 


but the buying was spotty—mostly 
on a fill-in basis—and the duration 
of the booking was short. Prices 


dropped 13¢, with practically all of 
the deeline taking place in premi- 
ums. The trade feels that current 
levels are low, but government moves 
may bring a turn-around in the mar- 
ket. Feed values have strengthened 
a little reeently, and this has aided 
flour production costs. 

Kansas wheat flour edged slight- 
ly higher on light sales, The market 
has been moving In a very narrow 
range. The moisture in the South- 
west, which ordinarily would depress 
prices, has been offset by good de- 
mand for Kansas wheat and this has 
tended to keep prices fairly steady. 

Clear flours were unchanged, Cake 
flour was also unchanged but pastry 
flour was up 5¢. Buyers made sub- 
stantial bookings of soft wheat flour 
previously, and the trade doesn't look 
for much additional business now, 

Bakeries’ sales volume in this area 
has continued to pick up from the 
recent slump, and one spokesman 
said there was less complaint about 
poor business last week than in any 
other recent week, However, sales 
in some other areas in this region 
are still down, One spokesman said 
shipping directions for his mill had 
been holding up fairly well until just 
recently when they began to taper 
off a little 

The export outlook has brightened 
considerably and numerous deals are 
in the wind 

Flour mill output here was cur- 
tailed for the third week in a row. 
Some blamed reduced running time 
on the lack of export demand. 


Production here was below a week 
ago and a year ago. 

Quotations Feb. 3: spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.19@7.34, short 
$6.8406,99, standard $6.79@6.89. 
straight $6.74, first clear $6.6276.63; 
hard winter short $6.56@6.64, stand- 
ard $6.44@6.46, first clear $6.14; soft 
winter short patent $7.76@7.88, 
standard $6.76@7.06, straight $5.96@ 
6.10, first clear $5.21@5.30 

New York: There was no significant 
movement of bakery type flour here 
last week. The market was dul! in 
other flours as well. 

Wholesale and retail specialty 
bakers breathed easier as a result of 
union contract renewals. Labor and 
management representatives met for 
several days to compromise differ 
ences. In some cases, workers re- 
mained on the job without a con 
tract in accordance with union lead- 
: while 


ers’ requests, certain issues 
are settled. 
The threatened strike, which had 


caused many of the bakers to cut 
down floor inventories during the 
past month, had only a slight ef 
fect on bakery operations. About 80 
retail shops were closed for one day 

In view of the satisfactory prog- 
ress made by contract negotiations 
and the depleted floor inventories in 
many specialty bakeries, indications 
are that ordering out will expand 
sharply within a short time. Some 
backing up of flour arrivals was re 
ported at terminals. 

Those bakers and jobbers not af- 
fected by the threatened strike con 
tinued to draw upon balances. Bal 
ances are not yet pressing and a 
majority of the buyers are of the 


belief that prices will be more at- 
tractive before replenishment be- 
comes necessary. 

Family flour continued to meet a 
fairly good demand. A satisfactory 
situation has prevailed for the last 
few weeks in this type. However, 
demand has been somewhat restrict- 
ed to immediate and nearby require- 
ments 

Premium for spring high gluten 
over patents narrowed 5¢ during the 
week, 

Quotations Feb. 3: spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.23@7.33, 
standard patent $6.7806.88, clears 
$6.50@6.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.41@6.51, standard patent $6.21@ 
6.31; soft winter high ratio $6.45@ 
7.70, straights $5.55@5.85 

Boston: The loca! flour market dis- 
played moderate irregularity last 
week, with springs easing from peak 
quotations of a week earlier and hard 
winter wheat flour improving slight- 
ly. Spring wheat flour was 4 to 9¢ 
net lower with high gluten experi- 
encing the maximum loss. Hard win- 
ters jogged around in a narrow range 
and finally finished slightly higher 
for the week. Only one price change 
occurred in the soft wheat flours, 
high ratio narrowing the existing 
quotation range with a 5¢ rise on 
the inside, the first price variation 
since éarly in December 

Trading activity locally was gen- 
erally described as still in the dol- 
drums with buyers holding off as long 
as possible before making any com- 


mitments. While most of the oper- 
ators appeared hopeful that lower 
prices would appear shortly, there 


also was a group that noted possi- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1055-56 








Through Jan. 24, 1056 
(1,000 Metric Ton n Wheat Equivalent) 

Importing rc —U.8 ~~ Australia— -—Canada—, r~—Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F1L 
Austria ..ccccus 25.4 25.4 25.4 
Belgium ...... ; 19.8 9.8 1 103.6 17.0 123.4 26.9 150.3 
TIOUEVED. wevesceses 27.0 14.7 27.0 14.7 41.7 
Pee : 5.9 oe 5.9 5.9 
GOPTOM ccccevcer 7 07.4 *207.4 
Costa Rica . ; 9.3 8.2 17 17.5 
Ouba } ; 6.2 10.5 43.2 63.8 107.0 
Denmark ........ , : , ; 
Dom, Republic ; 6.8 1 6.1 ‘ 12.9 13.3 
Kovuador ...... 0 12.0 14.0 14.0 
MByYPt cc eeccreees i 
Hl Salvador ...... 8 10.2 4 s 1 14.4 
Germany ...6..66> 179.6 i 89.6 523.4 523.4 
Greece ....;. 141 141.5 141.3 
Guatemala ...... 7 2 2 8 4 0 3.9 
DEEL «st vesveccece . 20.4 8.6 9.0 29.0 
Honduras ..... 1.4 3.3 5 1.4 8 6.2 
To@land .. esses: 3 2 ee ee ; , 5 
DER cresencos 42.7 82.3 1256.0 125.0 

Indonesia ...... 1.1 107.4 108.5 108 
Ireland ...... 18.¢ q 96.3 96.3 
Israel 4.6 9.7 24.3 24.3 
Italy 70.9 70.9 70.9 
Japan 150.0 Lae 1 627.7 627.7 
Jordan ....... 1 1 1 
Korea ...... +e. ; a@ eee 
Lebanon ......... 10.7 10.7 10.7 
BAROTIR ce ccvccese : ‘ i 6 § 
BEORIGO .ccvcesess» 66,0 64.0 64.0 
Netherlands 28.0 62.2 2.4 4 4.1 66.1 fe 131.4 
New Zealand o« 113.¢ 1 113.6 1 114.9 
Nicaragua ....... 6.2 3.6 9.8 8 
NOPwaAy ...ccccs- 28.7 21.8 79.6 1098.3 1.8 131.1 
Panama ...... 7.0 2.8 8 9.8 
POPU cvossoese 6 5 
Philippines ...... 62.8 i 82.1 149.¢ 149.6 
Portugal ...... 36.8 a ' 1 ( fy 50.1 24.6 74.7 
Saudi Arabia ..... 6.6 5.6 6.6 
Spain ...... 27.1 27.1 27.1 
Switzerland £2.8 a2.8 82.8 
South Africa ‘ 28.4 1 165.6 166.6 
Vatican City ..... 8.7 8.7 8.7 
Venesuela 1.3 64 ° 54.5 1.3 119.2 120.5 
Yugoslavia aay 
Totals ...... 901.4 401.2 427.2 11.1 1,103.7 204.8 2,432.3 927.0 *3,369.3 
*Includes sales of 9.9 metric tons to Ceylon by France which is the only sale recorded 


by France, **Less than 100 


bilities of pending farm legislation 
which would point toward higher 
prices. Reports of huge surpluses, 
however, appeared to stimulate the 
position of the segment of the trade 
looking for lower prices and pur- 
chasing flour only on a hand to mouth 
basis. 

Quotations Feb. 4: spring short 
patents $6.88@6.98, standards $6.78 
@6.88, high gluten $7.23@7.33, first 
clears $6.52@6.77; hard winter short 
patents $6.43@6.53, standards $6.23 @ 
6.33; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.67, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.57@5.87, soft wheat high ratio 
$6.47@7.72; family $7.82. 

Philadelphia: The same dullness 
which has pervaded the local flour 
market recently was in evidence 
again last week as bakers and job- 
bers apparently found nothing in day- 
to-day news developments to cause 
them to depart from sideline posi- 
tions. Mill representatives said cost- 
consciousness remains as the princi- 
pal stumbling block to a broadening 
of activity and they report that most 
customers are harboring price ideas 
which are well under the latest 
postings. 

Hand-to-mouth orders accounted 
for most of the activity as bakers 
drew on previously-acquired balances 
to meet current operating require- 
ments. Retail demand for baked 
goods was reported holding its own. 

Quotations Feb. 4: spring high glu- 
ten $7.30@7.40, short patent $6.85@ 
6.95, standard $6.80@6.90, first clear 
$6.60@6.70; hard winter short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard $6.15@6.25; 
soft winter standard $5.25@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: The Westinghouse 
strike is now being felt very telling- 
ly by both retail and wholesale baker- 
ies. Credit is also extremely tight on 
both wholesale and retail lines 

The sale of hard Kansas and spring 
wheat flour was at a low ebb last 
week. Soft wheat pastry and cake 
flour sales were also very small. 

Family flour sales were “very slow” 
in both advertised and unadvertised 
brands. Case sales of family patents 
continued “good” in some advertised 
brands, 

Some bakers were calling back di- 
rections, clearing flour supplies on 
hand. Directions were reported only 
“fair” or “very slow.” 

Quotations Feb. 4: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.05@6.37, medium 
patent $6.15@6.42, short patent $6.25 
@6.52; spring wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.60@6.81, medium patent $6.65 
@6.86, short patent $6.70@6.91, clears 
$6.30@6.79, high giuten $7.05@7.27; 
family patents, advertised brands 
$7.70, other brands $6.80@7.31; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.60@7.48. 


South 


New Orleans: A rather pronounced 
lack of inquiries and sales was ex- 
perienced in flour business last week 
Sales in general were mainly for 
nearby and current month shipment, 
with hard winters enjoying the pref- 
erence over other types. In northern 
springs, a strengthening of prices ap- 
parently aroused no interest in fu- 


ture purchasing. Sales were of small 
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amounts for nearby shipment 

Soft winters continued to show 
strength in prices, but with little in- 
terest being exhibited. Cracker and 
cookie bakers are fairly well con- 
tracted and appear satisfied to work 
balances down. Routine sales of small 
amounts were the situation in cake 
flours. Family flour business was 
mostly confined to one and two car- 
lots for nearby shipment 

Shipping directions perked up 
slightly and showed a small increase 
over the preceding week. Stocks on 
hand increased some and could be 
considered fairly heavy 

In export flour, only small bookings 
were worked to Europe and the Latin 
Americas, particularly The Nether- 
lands and Puerto Rico. 

Quotations Feb. 3, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.85@5.95, 
standard $5.70@5.85, first clear $4.85 


@5.20; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.4506.65, standard $6.25@ 
6.45, first clear $5.75@6.15, high 


gluten $6.80@7; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.70@6, straight $5.30@5.60, 
first clear $5.65@6.10, high ratio $6.05 
6.40; Pacific Coast cake $6.80@7.10, 
pastry $6.20@6.40. 


Pacific Coast 


The flour market con- 
tinued quiet, with production at most 
of the interior mills even or less 
than preceding weeks. Terminal mills 
reported that their grind was about 
normal, and there was no news of ex- 
port interest or commitments. Quo- 
tations Feb. 4: family patent $7.80, 
bluestem $6.95, bakery $7.11, pastry 
$6.16 


Seattle: 


Portland: Flour production by 


mills in the Pacific Northwest has 
climbed sharply in the past two 
weeks. This is a reflection of in- 


creased buying, particularly on the 
part of domestic buyers. Mills de- 
scribe business “very good” in 
this field. But the tendency on the 
part of most buyers is to buy on a 
day-to-day always leaving an 
air of uncertainty on grinding opera- 
tions. There is some export business 
right along to the Philippines and 
Hong Kong and some army business. 


as 


basis, 


This, along with good domestic buy- 
ing, keeps operations at a slightly 
higher level than normal! for this 
time of the year 

Quotations Feb. 3: high gluten 
$7.19, all Montana $7.02, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.22, bluestem bakers 
$6.95, cake $7.14, pastry $6.24, pie 
$5.94, whole wheat 100% $6.39, gra- 
ham $5.80. cracked wheat $6.75 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The government 
purchasing agency canceled the call 
for tenders 11,000 long tons of 
flour for shipment to Ceylon under 
the Colombo plan, which was to have 


on 


closed Jan. 31. The agency has now 
invited tenders on a similar quan- 
tity, but for modified shipping re- 
quirements. The new date of closing 
is Feb. 14, and the flour will move 
from the port of Vancouver as in 


the original plan 
There has been some buoyancy in 
the domestic market 


Quotations Feb. 4: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $5.60@ 
5.90 in 100’s cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 


for cartage where used. Bakers $450 
4.80 in 100’s papers, less cash dis- 
mixed cars with 15¢ added 
where used 
winter wheat flour is 
the present time. Quo- 
$4, 100-Ib Hali- 


counts 
for cartage 
Demand for 
restricted at 


tations Feb. 4 fas 


fax-Montreal in export cottons 
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Little winter wheat is coming onto 
the market, but it is felt supplies are 
adequate to meet requirements until 
the new crop. Quotations Feb. 4: 
$1.55@1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export flour business 
from Canada showed only a minor 
increase for the week ended Feb. 2, 
with the total at 346,955 bags, of 
which 127,390 were for IWA desti- 
nations. The total was made up of 
small lots for several destinations. 
Domestic trade in flour remains un- 
changed, but export interest appears 
to be showing some improvement and 
prices remain firm. Mills are oper- 
ating to capacity on a five-day week. 

Quotations Feb. 4: first patent 
springs, cottons 100’s, for delivery be- 
tween Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $5.40@5.70; sec- 
ond patents, cottons $5.15@5.45; sec- 
ond patents to bakers, paper 100’s 
$4.70@4.85; all prices cash carlots, 

Vancouver: Export flour sales out 
of this port has shown little change 
during the past few weeks. Business 
has generally been confined to regu- 
lar monthly shipments with very lit- 
tle forward placement 

Canadian mills are still trying to 
figure out what effect the new Phil- 
ippines customs duties will have on 
the volume of Canadian flour moving 
into the islands. It is indicated in 
cables from Manila that even the 
new rate of duty applicable to Amer- 
ican flour going into the islands will 
mean a net result of a small pref- 
erence in favor of the US. mills. 
Philippine buyers are still placing 
only limited orders here, but the 
feeling in the trade here is that 
the position is slowly improving. 

The prohibition by Guatemala of 
flour imports announced in January 
was not too serious for Canadian ship- 
pers. Reports from that country in- 
dicate that while the decree pro- 
hibits imports of flour whether out- 
side or inside the IWA agreement, 
there is provision for some imports 


on the recommendation of the na- 
tional committee 
It is understood that the Guate- 


mala decree was set up with the ob- 
ject of encouraging local industry, 
and the committee will work back- 
wards from domestic production and 
consumption. It will estimate the sup- 
ply of local wheat and the milling 
capacity of local mills, then wheat 
imports will be permitted to allow 
mills to operate at full capacity, 
after insuring that all domestically 
produced wheat will be absorbed. 
Then, after insuring that all do- 
mestically produced flour will be ab- 
sorbed, imports of flour will be per- 
mitted to bring up the total supply 
of flour to a level sufficient to cover 
all requirements for a given period. 

Canadian flour exporters here were 
recently given a bit of good news by 
steamship lines. The Pacific West- 
bound Freight Conference finally act- 
ed on the repeated representations of 
Canadian millers and put in a reduc- 


tion in ocean freights to the Far 
East. The rate to Hong Kong was 
cut from $19 to $18.50 per short 


ton, and the charge to the Philip- 
pines was lowered from $20 to $19.50 
per short ton. At the same time, 
the freight rate on Canadian wheat 
to Hong Kong was stepped up from 
$15 to $16.50 ton. This puts the 
flour rate $2 ton above wheat, bring- 
ing Pacific shipments in line with 
comparative wheat and flour rates on 
the Atlantic. 

The domestic trade shows little 
change, with sales and prices steady. 
For hard wheat grinds cash car quo- 
tations: first patents $11.20 in jutes 
and $11.30 in 98's cottons; bakers 
patents $9.40 in paper bags and $9.80 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotattons, 
prompt delivery: 





in sacks of 100 Ib 


All quotations on 








basis of carioad lotsa, 


Chicago Mpls Kans. City %8t. Louls Buffalo 
Spring family $ “ 5 #7.60 § a | u“ | @7.70 
Spring top patent 6.25 06.40 a “ “ uw 
Spring high gluten a“ 6.46@ 6.48 w “ 7.19@7.94 
Spring short uw 6.11@6.28 “ w6.60 6.84@6,00 
Spring standard : 6.16@6,.96 6.01@6.18 “ @6.60 6.79@6,89 
Spring straight R u “ 7] W ; @w6.74 
Spring first clear 5.756 @6.00 a " "v6.30 6@.62@6.65 
Hard winter family "7.65 u @7.60 “ 
Hard winter short f u @6.00 6.66@6.64 
Hard winter standard i a wh.85 6.44@6.46 
Hard winter first clear “ @6.20 6. 
Soft winter family iv w6.45 “ 
Soft winter short patent 6.4307 u “ i" 7.76@7.88 
Soft winter standard 6.13@6 “ a“ a“ 6.78 7.06 
Soft winter straight " u " @5.55 6.96@6,10 
Soft winter first clear 5.47 a 7] w5.15 6.21@56.390 
Rye flour, white 172@4.77 4.4044 “ @i.on 5.90@56.40 
Rye flour, dark O7T@1.02 3.66@34.70 “ Wik 4.564.605 
Semolina, bulk " @7.00 " " 7 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Ort 
Spring family ; “7.80 § " 5 @7.a2 $8 @i7.70 $ “ 
Spring high gluten 7.23@7.33 7.3007.40 7.23@7.3 7.06@7.27 6, 80@7,.00 
Spring short “1 4.856@6.9 O88 O8 GTOG68L 6.466.465 
Spring standard 6.787 6.88 “.80@76.00 4.78 @ 6.88 a. so@e al 6206.45 
Spring firet clear 6.50@¢ 6.60@6.70 6.62@6.77 4.30@6.70 6.766.156 
Hard winter short 6.416.651 6.40@6.50 6.436.568 6.256.562 6.864956.06 
Hard winter standard 4.21@6.51 6.16@6.25 ¢ 146.33 6.08 @6.97 + 70m@6.86 
Hard winter first clear ”“ “ “ “ 145@6.20 
Soft winter short patent ' “ ' " 6.70@6.00 
Soft winter straight t a5 “ @wib.at 4“ 56.300 6.40 
Soft winter standard 7 7 “ uv au“ 
Soft winter first clear v 7 " " > Oh@a.10 
Kye flour white »16@ ow ’ "1 05 @6.17 " 
Rye flour dark ' "“ uw 1Si@dar " 
Bemolina, bulk 7@7.7 “" i ' ? “ 
Beattle Toronto **Winnipex 
Family patent $ 7.80 Spring top patent $5.60@6.00 $5.40@56,.70 
Bluestem @6.95 ha kers* 4.50480 4.704.856 
Bakery grades @7.11 Winter export “ " 
Pastry @6.16 
*100-1b. papers, 1100-lb. export cotton fae. Halifax. **For delivery between Ft. Wil 
iam and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacka, fo.b. at 
Chicago Minneapolia Huffalo 
Bran $42.00@42.50 $38.000 59.00 $46.50@40 
Standard midds 42,0007 42.50 18.00@ 39.00 ‘ Omi 60 
Fiour midds 17.00@ 48.00 743.00 * 00@54.00 
hed dog 60,.00@51.00 45.00 @ 46.00 ‘00g 53 
Kansas City St. Louts rt, Worth 
Bran $36.75 @ 34.25 $40,275 @40.75 $43.00@ 44.00 
Shorts 17.76 @ 38.60 42.250042.756 44.50 46.60 
Mill run “ “ “" 
Bran Shorta 
Toronto $53.00@54.00 $53.00@ 64.00 
Winnipeg 42.00@45.00 44.00@ 48.00 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


indicated points: 


hiladeiphia 


Boston 


‘ @si.50 ' w54.00 
w61.50 763.00 
w " 
W500 " 
New Orleans Beattie 
$446. 000 46.60 S| “" 
145.00@ 48.50 “ 
“ @i3.50 


Middlings 
$56,00@567.00 


46.00@ 48.00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as complied by the Becretary of the 
of Trade in bushels (000's omitted), Jan, 28, and the corresponding date of 
Wheat ; Corn Onte Rye 
1956 1965 1966 1956 1066 1966 1966 1656 
Baltimore 3,2 449 1,829 2.084 1,054 163 “4 114 
Hoston 133 “79 503 7 
Buffalo 17,315 15,440 182 6,645 2,611 48 740 666 
Afloat 7,060 8.097 1,219 690 1,960 37 216 
Chicago 12,302 16,9907 12,246 8,804 2,900 1716 1,976 6,215 
Afloat 716 1,726 1,773 327 660 1,014 
Duluth 12,100 s2,618 164 6,608 Lon 4,425 1,191 480 
Afloat 2.33 
Enid 46,58 44,647 14 
rt Worth 56,878 4,221 1,104 L458 17 205 18 
Clalveston 1,420 1,008 
Hutchinson 24,876 27,242 
indianapolis 6,040 4,288 1,797 L766 137 ao 
Kansas City 32,955 vf 2 O48 1,040 09 161 261 a4 
Milwaukee 1,8 79 «61,236 oI 466 17 
Afloat 
Minneapolis 29,989 7) ' Lf 179 «64,663 7 ola i490 
New Orleans 274 929 n02 474 14 i7 00 
New York 2,156 3,886 06 167 40 
Afloat 22,014 16,922 
Omaha 19,126 17,008 2,779 4,271 1,160 1,308 12% j 
Peorta 1,508 739 778 18 im Uh 7) 16 
Philadelphia 1,409 2,426 ‘17 1,043 6 j : 19 
Sioux City L268 2,089 199 1318 679 thea 18 
St. Joseph 19,404 19,120 m9 «61,623 «41,16 270 
Bt Louls 9,236 8.088 472 1 oe4 i) 141 7 1% 
Toledo 9,443 4,303 1,6 130 
Wichita 10,606 23,796 
Totals 372,042 367,390 60,382 49,8868 26,544 19.166 6,982 O,.941 


Chicago Teard 
a year ago 


,- Harley 
19656 10656 
503 es 
607 467 
114 «41,603 
17 2hs 
166 5.680 
5 26 
‘4 
166 4 
704 1,245 
1,308 
Z,414 1,718 
7 
1,393 1 
9 ' 
118 
149 174 
7] 24 
17 ae 
42 
9,120 13,306 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in 
WHEAT 

Minneapolis - — hieago 
May July Mar May July Kept 
Jan 0 i! O7% 197% 0% 

Jan 3 212% ron 197% 200 

Feb. |! iz% 07% 196% 10% 
Feb 214 On Y 197 199% 
Veb 14% 200% 197% 199% 

RYE 
Chicago Winnipeg 
Mar May Muay July 
Jan 0 124% 123% 116% 112% 
Jan. 31 126% 124 116% 112% 
Feb, 1 124% 123% 116% 111% 
Vet 124 123% 116% 111% 
Feb. 3 124% 123% 113% 100% 





leading markets ir 


cents per 


r bushel 


FLAXSEED 


Kanens City Minneapolis 
Mar May July Mar May 
hard hard hard 
211 206% 198% a4) a4% 
211% 07% 199% 444 146 
210% 07% 197% a46 48 
216% 07% 198 142 a44 
110% 607% 197% 341% =%343% 

P OATS 
Mpls. Chicage Minneapolis 
May Mar May Mar May 
119% 45 64 58% 60% 
119% 66% 66% 69 60% 
118% 46% 64% bby 40% 
117% “6% 66% 59% 60% 
117% 66% 65% 60% 0% 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
Anke CITY , MINNEBOTA 








Country -Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD OROP PIE ond COOKIE FOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM end MARO WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 





@ $00 000 
Bushels 
Ceounwy end 
Terminal 


KANE Milt ONE OF 
RLD'S MOST MODERN 


PORTLAND 








in cot‘on western pastr to the 
trade $13.50 and western cake flour 
$14.50 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Following a brief ral- 
ly early last week, millfeed trade be- 
came dull, and prices were about un- 
changed on bran and middlings from 
a week earlier. Because of consider 
able quantities of red dog being put 
into middlings, a rather tight supply 
appeared to exist in this commodity 
and prices were up about $1 ton 
Quotations Feb. 6: Bran $38.50@39, 
tandard midds. $38@39, flour midds 
$43, red dog $45746 

Kansas City: Good flour operations 
created ample supplies of millfeed in 
this area last week. Thus, in spite of 
severe winter weather and increased 
feeding requirements, the market 
showed little tendency to firm. In 
fact, the trend was slightly weake1 
it Kansas City over the weekend 
Quotations, Feb. 6: Bran $35.75@4 
36.25, shorts $37.75@38.50 sacked 
Kansas City; bran $32.50@33, shorts 
$35.50@36, midds. $33.500 34.35 bulk 
Kansas City 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was only 
fair last week. Low operating time 
of mills reduced offerings, but they 
vere sufficient to meet the demand 

Quotations, basis Kansas City, Feb 
3: Bran $36.50@37, shorts $38.50@4 
39. Prices on both bran and shorts 
were unchanged to 25¢ ton higher 
compared with the preceding week 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds were in 
low demand. Prices closed 25¢ lower 
on bran and unchanged on shorts 
Quotations, straight cars Feb. 3 
gran $38.50@39.50, millrun $39.63@ 
10.63, shorts $40.75@41.75. Mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes 


Salina: Demand was low last 
veek with bran 50¢ ton lower and 
horts down a like amount. Supplies 
were about in line with trade re 
quirements. Quotations, basis Kan 
sas City, Feb. 2: bran $36036.50 
rray shorts $38.50@39 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand wa 
ff last week, largely due to the gov 
ernment feed program to which many 
farmers are turning. Some demand 
came from mixers in the immediate 
1rea and from country stations 
Prices were unchanged from a week 
ago. Quotations Feb. 3: Bran $35.75@4 
36.50, shorts $3838.50 

Ft. Worth: The cold weather 
brought an active demand for mill- 
feed during the middle of last week 
which just about cleaned up spot of 


ferings; however, businé¢ had 
tapered off by the week end, with 
a moderate amount of offerings. Quo 


tations Feb. 3, burlaps: bran $434 
144. grav shorts $44.500745.5 dk 

livered Texas common points; 50¢ 
lower on bran and $1 lower on shorts 
compared with one week previous 


Chicago: Heavier millfeeds contin 
ued to move up in the central states 
during the week ending Feb. 6, post 
ing price increases for th third 
straight period. Light type found 
the going somewhat rougher, but 
managed to hold their own or move 
slightly ahead. Part of the upturn 
was attributed to better demand from 
feed manufacturers. but observers 
said slow running time was cutting 
into available supplies. Quotations 
Feb. 6 Bran $424 42.50 tandard 
midds. $42@42 50. flour midds. $47@ 
i8, red dog $50@5!1 

St. Louls: Demand for bran and 
shorts was slow last week, with sup 
plies ample. The price trend was 
lower. Quotations Feb. 3: Bran $40 25 
940.75, shorts $42.25@42.75, St 
Louts switching limits 





February 7, 1956 


Buffalo: Millfeed sal were quiet 
last week. There was virtually no re 
placement demand as users continued 
to work off inventories. Normally the 
period from late January to the mid 
die of February is slow ind price 
work lower. And this is the time 
when 


ynsumers buy for their spri 

needs. However, the market hasn't 
declined this year because reduced 
flour output has offset the lack of 
demand. At times recently the mar 
ket has moved higher, and it is ne 
vou ind subject to quick change 

by small shifts in demand or offer 
ings. Straight carlot sacked middlins 

are still difficult to move. Mill run 
ning time averaged about five day 

last week. Both bran and middlings 
ended the week 504 to $1 hicher 
Heavy feeds were up $3, with de 

mand coming from the South. After 
the recent rise in heavy feeds, eastern 
buying tapered off. Quotations Feb. 3 
Bran $45.50@46.25 tandard midd 

$43.50@45.50, flour midds. $52@53 
red dog $52@53.50 


Boston: The local millfeed market 
was somewhat firmer last week, wit! 
bran and middlings both advancin 
$1. While supplies were generally re 
garded as adequate to ample, buyers 
were placing orders of sufficient vol- 
ume to give the market a health: 
ippearance. Quotations Feb. 4: bran 
$54, middlir $53 

Philadelphia: Outside of a con 
tinued steady call for bran, the local 
millfeed market was without feature 
last week, and dealers reported most 


customer! were showing no interest 
in building up stock it latest post 
ings, indicating they were holding off 
for a downward revision. The Feb. 4 
list of quotations was unchanged f1 
the previous week: Bran $51.50 
standard midd $51.50. red dog $55 
Pittsburgh: The sale of millfeeds 
was slow last week. Immediate ship 
ments of bran were available but or 
standard middlings immediate ship 


ments were still not given. Both re 
tailer ind wholesalers continued to 
buy cautiously (Juotations, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points, Feb i Bran 
$49 757 49.9), standard midds. $48.75 
7249 90 flour midds $52.90@53.4 
red dog $54.407755.40 


New Orleans: The millfeed market 
remained steady to firm during the 
week, with practically no changes in 
the selling prices of bran or shorts 
Mixer ind jobbers showed more in 
terest than for some weeks back and 
inquiries were more numerous al 
though the business negotiated was 
not in large volume and principally 
for immediate needs to replenish 
stocks reduced for year end inven 
tories. Quotations Feb. 3: Bran $4674 
16.50, shorts $48@48.50 

Seattle: The millfeed market wa 
unchanged to slightly easier last 
week, with ample supplies on hand 
little demand from California buyer 
ind most local consumers pretty well 
taken care of for the time being and 
uninterested in booking forward. Mill 
feed was barely steady at $43.50 ton 


ce li ere ad comyry 


n transit points, for 
February and early March 

Portland: Millrun $42, midds. $47 
ton 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 


unchanged last week, with demand 


brisk in a cold wave and conditions 
firm. Mills are operating to capacity) 
ix day i week and ire hooked 
through February. Quotations Feb 
3: red bran and mill run $41, mid 
dlin $46; to Denver: red bran and 
ll run $48, middlings $53; to C 
ornia ed bran and mill run $48.5 
middlin $53.50. f.ob. San Fra 
sco and Los Angel 


Toronto-Montreal: Ample 








February 


ibout 
nillfeed 

K. Quotations Feb. 4 
} 1, mid- 

bags 


cars 


millfeeds 
and prices 
oft the western out- 


it I gy Fast with a share 


ying to the New Eng- 
ry iade 


p es is thin. Quotat 


in the three pral- 


ions Feb 


i: M Saskatchewan and Al- 
t f.0.D mill $420 45, 
$44% 48, middlings $46@48; all 
price i lot; small lots ex-coun- 
I and warenouses $5 
xT | 
Vancouver The domestic market 
weaker last week and 
p reported ample for cur- 
t juirements. No export busi- 
eported. Cash car quota- 
Bran $50@52, shorts $51@53, 
ids. $ 
Rye 
Minneapolis: Demand remains 
juliet, with directions fair. Backlogs 
( tt low, and some buying in- 
terest inticipated shortly. Quota- 
t F's Pure white rye $4.40G 
1.45 diu rye $4.20@4.25, dark 
$3 ¢ 70 
Pittsburgh: Very little interest was 
hown i e flour last week as this 
a, where rye flour products are 
demand more than other sections, 
ntinued to be badly affected by the 
Westinegl ise and other strikes. Bak- 
I etching their rye mixes 
ind instead of taking on commit 
nent ul earing present commit- 
nt Directions were fair. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Feb. 4: 
Pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.054 
17, med $4.76% 4.97, dark $4.31 
142 blended $6.2206.32, rye meal 
$4.31 1.67 
St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
fair last week, with the 
et | steady. Quotations Feb. 3 
Pure v te $4.93, medium $4.73, dark 
$4.18 eal $4.43 
Portland: Quotations Feb. 3, Le. 
te pat $7, pure dar! ve $6.70 


Chicago: Rye flour price idvanced 


/ 


A he central es during 

the eek ending Feb. 4, but the up- 

vil virtually unnoticed by 

trade. Inventori¢ ire at 

pect e level, observers say, and 

nere irgency to stock up (uo- 

tat Feb. 4: White patent rye 

L720 4 nedium $4.52@4.57, dark 
. Wi ; 


New York: Buyer demand for rye 


irs here t week continued small 


THE 


Specialty bakers, who are among the 
largest users of this type, were busy 
during the week negotiating union 
contract renewals which expired Feb 
1. With the strike threat over, a con- 
siderable improvement in ordering 
out is expected in order to replen- 
ish intentionally low floor inven- 
tories. No pressing need for adding to 
balances has been indicated. The 
price level held steadily throughout 
the week at a figure considerably 
higher than levels prevailing when 
large amounts were last booked. 
Quotations Feb. 3: pure white patents 
$5.15 @5.25. 

Philadelphia: There was virtually 
no demand for dark flour on the local 
market last week as bakers continued 
to work off balances in the hope that 
some saving can be achieved by the 
time replenishments are necessary. 
The Feb. 4 quotation on rye white of 
$5.20@5.30 was unchanged from the 
previous week, 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies of 
rolled oats and oatmeal are ade- 
quate to meet the normal demand 
Quotations Feb. 4: rolled oats in 80- 
Ib. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 98-lb 
cottons $6.65, f.o.b. Toronto-Mont- 
real 

Winnipeg: A return of cold weath- 
er stimulated demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal in the three prairie 
provinces and prices firmed slight- 
ly. Export trade, as far as western 
mills were concerned, was small 
Stocks are moderate. Quotations Feb. 
4: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.30@ 
5.50; oatmeal in 100-lb. sacks $6.45 
“6.70 in the three prairie provinces. 
All prices cash carlots 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Reinhold Schmidt, 
MIAG Engineer, Dies 


BRUNSWICK, GERMANY—Rein- 
hold Schmidt, a milling engineer with 
a world-wide reputation, died at 
Brunswick recently at the age of 73 
He had just returned from a business 
trip to the Orient and India. Mr 
Schmidt was a departmental man- 
ager for MIAG, Brunswick. 

Born at Gassen, Germany, in 1883, 
Mr. Schmidt joined the firm of Amme, 
Giescke & Konegen in 1905. Prior to 
1914, he spent some years in Britain 
and was responsible for the remodel- 
ing of several flour mills. Addition- 
ally, he spent many years in South 
America and traveled on behalf of 
MIAG in most of the countries of the 
world with growing milling industries. 

Last year Mr. Schmidt celebrated 
50 years of service with the MIAG 
organization, 
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storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTILE, U.S.A. 


homestic and Export Millers 
REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx City 








HE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
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DEATHS 


The death of Paul R. Trigg, presi- 
dent and general manager of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 
Mont., occurred Feb. 1. See details 
on page 10 





H. Philip Warner, 66, retired super- 
visor of the invoice department of 
the General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, died 
Feb. 1, in a Buffalo hospital. Mr 
Warner joined Washburn-Crosby Co., 
predecessor of General Mills, about 
1912 as a clerk. He was promoted to 
supervisor in 1940 and retired in 
October, 1954 


The death of H. H. Hanneman, 74, 
occurred recently at Venice, Fla. Mr 
Hanneman was retired in 1949 as 
assistant treasurer of the Command 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis 
Details will be found on page 48 


Clarence H. Smith, retired New 
York flour broker, died Feb. 2 in a 
Rahway, N.J., hospital. He was 77 
years old. Mr. Smith lived at Linden, 
N.J., where he was active in civic and 
religious affairs. Survivors include his 
widow, Mrs. Mabel C. Smith, and 
two daughters, Mrs. George H. Guiler 
and Mrs. Clifford P. Case, wife of the 
U.S. senator from New Jersey 


J. D. Earle, Sr., founder and senior 
partner of Earle - Chesterfield Mill 
Co., Asheville, N.C., died recently at 
the age of 76. Mr. Earle entered the 
feed business in 1905. A merger of 
the J. D. Earle Feed Co. and the 
Chesterfield Mill Co. in 1932 tormed 
the Earle-Chesterfield Mill Co., which 
is headed by a son, J. D. Earle, Jt 





In Perfect Comfort 
ENJOY YOUR SUN 


at this beautiful resort hotel 





You and your temily will love it here. 
Everything to give you a good time 
and all right here on the hotel's 
own 1400 acres, 


It's only a few steps to hotel's own 
private, uncrowded, 18-hole, cham- 
pionship golf course; tennis; swim- 
ming; riding .. . And, near by are 
good hunting and fishing. 


Invigorating, dry climate, sunny days; 
cool, sleep-filled nights, Go home 
sun-tanned, rested and relaxed. 


Just write for pictorial toider 
Me. George Lindholm, Manager 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL 
Box C2, PHOENIX, ARIZONA 








JUST THE RIGHT SIZE 

MILL TO MAINTAIN HIGH 

STANDARDS OF QUALITY 
AND UNIFORMITY 


Since 1879 


ILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 
FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 
STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 


To-Day’'s 


WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








GIBRAI 


WUT @feyalteliteleh i 


Be Proud of Your Job 


/ 


as We Are of Ours, for 
“Hiread to the 
Staff of Lite” 


Heart of Kansa 


Wichita, Kansas 


Flour 


Yo Mm ale) ami ullica eee 





Machinery Group’s 


Program Announced 


NEW YORK — Program plans are 
set for the annual meeting of the 
Grain Processing Manufacturers 
Assn., according to Raymond J. Walt- 
er, executive secretary. The meeting 
will be held Feb. 13-14 at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

The meeting will open the morn- 
ing of Feb. 13 with a board of di- 
rectors meeting and a business ses- 
sion, including officers’ and com- 
mittees’ reports. Following the 
“status of the industry” luncheon, 
there will be another business ses- 
sion and then a technical engineer- 
ing session. The latter will cover 
material handling and storage, sep- 
arations, reductions, mixing, pelleting 
and portable equipment 

On Tuesday morning, Feb. 14, there 
will be an industry press panel ses- 
sion with talks by representatives of 
feed, grain and milling publications 
A general session in the afternoon 
will follow a luncheon at noon 

The president's reception will be 
held Monday evening 


BREAD i®@ THE STAFF ’ re 


Mutual Millers’ 
Program Outlined 


BUFFALO—The program for the 
Mutual Millers & Feed Dealers Assn 
convention here on Feb. 22 at the 
Hotel Statler was recently announced 
by Mrs. Gustayus A. Bentley, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Five speakers have been lined up 
to present talks at the one-day event 
In addition, the program will feature 


a panel discussion on the question 
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“Will You Be a Feed Merchant Next 
Year?” Panel members will be Donald 
E. Mattison, James H. Gray Milling 
Co., Franklinville, N.Y.; Harold Mal- 
lery, Columbus (Pa.) Milling Co 

Leonard Thiele, Thiele Coal & Feed 
Supply, North Tonawanda, N.Y.; and 
Clarence Kroenig, Sanborn (N.Y.) 
Milling Co. 

A two-part discussion of “What's 
in the Bag” will be presented by 
Ernest McWilliam and E. L. Law- 
rence of the Stanford Seed Co., Buf- 
falo. Mr. McWilliam’s subject will be 
small grains, rye and barley, while 
hybrid corn will be the topic of Mr 
Lawrence. 

Milling costs will be discussed by 
John Russell, Russell Grain Co., 
Hilliards, Ohio. He will base his talk 
on operating costs as determined by 
a study in his own plant. 

Pertinent state and federal legisla- 
tion will be outlined by Austin W 
Carpenter, secretary-treasurer of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merch- 
ants, Inc. Mr. Carpenter will speak 
at the morning business meeting 

Dr. Albert Parry of Colgate Uni- 
versity’s department of Russian 
studies will speak on “Russia’s New 
Look—-Mask or Reality.” 

Following the meeting there will 
be an open house. The social hour 
will replace the usual banquet 


GREAO i6 THE STAFF OF LiFe - 


Production Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS— The Feb. 14 
meeting of the Northwestern Produc- 
tion Men’s Club at the Hasty Tasty 
Cafe, Minneapolis, will feature a 
panel discussion of specialty breads 
On the panel will be bakery produc- 
tion and milling company representa- 
tives. A dinner will be served at 6:30 
p.m 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 















You can depend 
on LA GRANGE 
FLOUR 8 








La Grange Flours 


La Grange Flours, whether plain or enriched, 
remain the same high standard, dependable 
flours that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the three quarters of 
a century and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 
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U.S. Farm Exports in 
First Half of Fiscal 


Year Increased 2% 


THE NORTHWESTERN 


480) through sales for foreign cur- 
rencies, emergency relief, barter and 
donations to private welfare agencies 
for overseas distribution 

















The increase in all major commo- 
WASHINGTON—US. agricultural] ity classes except cotton during 
orts duri the first half of the JUly-December is generally attribut- 
" 6 f year (July-December), able to the high level of foreign pur- 
timated at more than $1,600 Chasing power and the increased tem- 
ion i ue. or 2% more than PO Of U.S. government export pro- 
tot € $1582 million for the 8rams. Cotton exports were slowed 
spond period of 1954-55, ac- im anticipation of changes in US 
rding to the U.S. Department of Pricing, USDA said. 
icul U.S. agricultural exports in Decem- 
ee ber, 1955, are estimated at $295 mil- 
“here were significant increases IN ion close to November's $294 million, 
naijor modity Class except but 14% below the $339 million total 
. vhich declined by more than i, December, 1954. The chief differ- 
2K ! Excluding cotton, U.S ' . O55 ; 
> =ncets in tht-tin ments Gas between December, 1955, and 
that month a year earlier were that 
ib c 1 year earlier : ~ , 
more grain sorghums, rice and tallow 
“ra ind feed exports in the first were exported in the former month, 
95-56 fiscal year are €S- yt less cotton and wheat, according 
t ited USDA at $515 million, tg USDA 
npared with $398 million a year 
rlier . rise of 290% Livestock ——AREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 
product it $255 million, compared CANADIAN DURUM PRICES 
vith $223 million, were up 15%. And WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
bacco exports at $250 million were’ Board has advised the trade that the 
l re than the $205 million a averages of the domestic and export 
earlle prices of Amber Durum wheat for 
Othe odity groups showing the month of January, 1956, are 
rea cluded vegetable oils and $2.04% and $2.54% per bu., respec- 
ilseeds nd fruits and vegetables, _ tively, both basis No. 1 C.W. Amber 
USDA reports Durum in store Fort William/Port 
Government Programs Arthur 
About half of all farm exports dur- Re ee er ee 
I the period-—probably as much as ps rueyepec ay on bag s - 
POU MOT is estimated by USDA piled by Se coe a tt ‘ "On ‘ 20 menee 
to have ed under government of Trade Jan. 28, 1955 (00 mitted 
prog! ! Nearly $500 million Buffalo Wheat Oat Rye er 
temmed from programs under the’  Miiwaukee, afloat 
Agricultural Trade Development & Sotala ~_ 4 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law Previous week 6 79 
66 a 99 A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
Diamond D ent. Milled under Laboratory Con- 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 
. | . Y . . 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
— 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








WINGOLD RYE FLOURS 


PURE WHITE RYE - PURE MEDIUM RYE 
PURE LIGHT RYE 
PURE DARK RYE - PUMPERNICKEL 
RYE MEAL (Fine - Medium - Coarse) 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA 


Millers of HARD SPRING 


MINNESOTA 


WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


e 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


South” 
VIRGINIA 


“Finest in the 


ROANOKE 




















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 







No flour can do more to help you bake 
a top-of-the-market loaf than POLAR 
BEAR. For no other flour is more care- 
fully processed from finer wheats. You 
will enjoy using POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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HESE MONTANA 
HARD WHEAT FLOURS 
give unusual absorp- 
tion and outstanding 
flavor characteristics 


Ihis 
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MONTANA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY } 





General Offices; Great Falls, Montana 


ANE 








Dotto @itestauns) meals 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great termina! 
merket, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 


i, 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BuHLer 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
« change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiin-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


maximum use, 


mately $11.30, 





The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 
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H. H, Hanneman 


H. H. Hanneman, 74, 
Dies At Venice, Fla. 


VENICE, FLA The death of 
H. H. Hanneman, 74, occurred Jan 
28 at Venice, Fla., his home since his 
retirement as assistant treasurer of 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, in 1949 

Prior to joining Commander-Lara- 
bee in 1932, Mr. Hanneman 
cost analyst and field representative 
of the Millers National Federation. 
A mill cost analysis program was 
provided by the MNF and headed by 
Mr. Hanneman over 30 years ago 
He had also been with the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. in the 
department 

Mr. Hanneman was born March 26, 
1881, in Iowa, and he lived in Minne- 


was a 


economic service 


apolis during his active business 
career. For many years he avidly 
followed his avocation of singing and 
was a member of the well known 
Minneapolis singing group, the 


Apollo Club 








See Center Insert 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimam. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 











HELP WANTED 
v eee edt 


WANTED EXPERIENCED MILLING EN 


gineer and iiwright “as foreman 


rew Must be capable 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES WANTED — 
(rene pt ie farn elevator 


r 


W ffer n unusua portunit 
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‘ bl Wr 
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W 
MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales ag losing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 


J. BE. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
—— v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
"RITE TO ROSS" 

We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equip- 
ment outright or sell on commission. Results 
i? Over 2,000 good items in 
tock. Rite us your needs. 

ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

















DURU 


M STOCKS 


ied page 11) 





3% larger than the year before. The 
smaller acreage harvested in North 
Dakota was more than offset by a 
sharp increase in Montana, USDA re- 
ports, 

Harvest of the 1955 durum crop 
took place under favorable conditions 


and the crop was generally of very 
good quality. Of the 798 cars of 
durum wheat inspected at Minne- 


apolis during the period September- 
December, 1955, 383 cars graded hard 
amber and 310 cars amber durum. Of 
the total inspections, 67% was classi- 
fied as No. 2 grade or better. This 
USDA points out, is in marked con- 
trast to the previous year when about 
80% of the movement graded No. 5 
or sample grade 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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from golden waves of grain 


(nly the finest high protein, hard spring wheats are 
used in the milling of King Midas Flour. And at every 


step in the milling process, emphasis is on quality. 


That’s why King Midas helps bakers to consistently 


produce higher quality products. 


K ING MIDAS FLOUR 





A PRODUCT OF KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS “4Q> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








STANEGG —egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet 1 coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
tele) 4 -t Mme laleMm slelallelil am slel4-lellelelele. 

STAN -WHITE tabilized powdered egg 
whites, for ange! food layer ‘aol at adele) © 
es, icing pie Tillis } meringues marsh- 
Male Litohp Ame tale MOlisl-1 ammo) s) ollaleL 

Truly qg remarkabdie pair 


A FEW CHOICE TERRITORIES AVAIL 


~ 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


1009 CENTRAL ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 
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A loaf of bread, an hour's worship 


“Not by bread alone —" 


Contr 


buted to the Relig 


You know yourself there’s a good deal more 
to keeping a home and a family happy than just paying the bills. 


It’s doing things together 


Piling into the car for a day’s outing .. 
leaves on an autumn afternoon 
becue 

Going to worship together every week is an- 
other of the good things in life which are best 
shared. Think back over the years. Remember 
when you were a youngster, how important and 
grown-up you felt walking into your church or 


. faking 
.. . having a bar- 
in your own backyard. 


synagogue with your folks. It was a nice feeling, 
wasn’t it? Surely you want to do as well for your 
family, this week. 

Without even trying, you'll provide a pattern, 
a foundation, a way of living, that will guide the 
lives of your children years from now. And if theirs 
is a happy life, what warmer tribute could you 
have? 





He restoreth your soul... (win Worship together this week 


on in American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


both are better shared 
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“Quality that reflects 


the integrity of 
a fine milling 


organization. = 


Your Bakery Peserves the Bet! 


THE ‘AR MILLING COMPANY 


WwW C WH FY fe ° 
; hit ndridge Kansas 
cCwrs + STORAGE 4,500,000 BUSHELS 
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The Jlous of the lation” 











Every possible safeguard guides the 
production of America’s outstanding planes. We are just as 
particular about AMERICAN FLOURS. For example, think 
of the fact that we have built wheat storage space sufficient 
to cover a full year’s milling needs. That kind of quality wheat 
supply protection is good insurance. That’s why it pays to 


BUY AMERICAN! 


Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


O 
ies: erican Flours. inc. 


5,000,000 Bu. G. M. ROSS, President PAUL ROSS, Secretary 
T. G. McDONALD, Sales 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Should you 
split 
openers’? 





Consider that the chances against 
drawing another queen are 8 to 1, 
against a full house 97 to 1. 

What’s your guess on the odds 
against filling that straight: 
Sa Ect Eee aoe tk 2 1...F 
48 to 1...? (Right answer below.) 


Hang on 
to these... 


They always go together to give 
you two big advantages in the bak- 
ing game. 

It’s BIN AGED* means that your 
flour is fufly aged, ready to go into 
production. 

It’s BIN CHECKED* means that 
it was tested for quality just before 
shipment in sacks or bulk—not 
afterwards. 

It’s our enormous bulk storage 
capacity that gives us plenty of 
room for aging, plenty of time for 
double-checking quality. 

When you buy from Atkinson, 
the flour you order is the flour 
you get. 


*TRADEMARKS 


ij 


‘ 


y 
Sal 
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ATKINSON MILLING co. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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BAKERY 





t 


I, SELECTING flour, it pays to 
choose only a time-tested quality 
brand—one on which you can al- 
ways depend for successful baking 
results. The finest wheats, com- 
bined with the most modern mill- 
ing methods, produce the superior 
quality found in Town Crier 
bakery flours. The great care 
taken in the fields and at the mills 
assures you of uniform, depend- 
able flours and consistently finer, 
more profitable baked products. 


UNIFORMLY MILLED BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 


NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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GRAIN SERVICE © 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co 47 Greenbank, H. J., & Co 18 Paniplus Company 
Acme-Evans Co. . 4 Green's Milling Co 24 Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 37 
New York Louisville Acme Flour Mills Co 24 Grippeling & Verkley 38 Peek Bros 
Chicago Memphis Alien, James, & Co., (Belfast), Ltd ‘ Penn, William, Flour Co 18 
St. Louls Enid Amber Milling Division 56 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen C 38 Pie-Pak. Inc : 33 
Kansas City Galveston F Amendt Milling Co y Hammond Bag & Paper Co Piliman & Phillips 38 
Omehe Houston American Flours, Inc 53 Harris, Upham & Co Pillsbury Mills, Inc 51 
“w= pape Ft, Worth American Molasses Co. (Nulomoline Div Heide, Henry, Inc 26 Pratt, R. C 
Toledo Sen Frencisco Anheuser-Busch, Ine Hoffmann-La mnene, fae 29 Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 
Ange Arizona Biltmore Hote! 45 Holland Engraving Co > 
7 + allen C Arkell & Smiths Hubbard Milling Co 45° Quaker Oats Company 3 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man, Atkinson Milling Co 54 4 save oo ~ Seu Corp 
unter miling VO ; Rademaker, H. J. 8. M 
‘ Bartiett & Co y imbs, J. F., Milling Co 4 Red Star Yeast & Products Co 23 
T E be M ! N A L Baxter, A E., Engineering Co 7 tae Meiinanel Beale Co 17 Red Wing Milling Co Aé 
Bay State Milling Co 47 international Milling Co Gaver 2 Reilly, John F 
Sea s-V ade}: S Beardstown Mills j interstete Grain Corp 54 Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 37 
Ga Bemis Bro. Bag Co 7 smert-Hincke Milling Co 3 Roanoke City Mills, Inc 47 
Biornstad, Asbjorn P Rebin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd 40 
Chicago Norfolk Blake, J, H Jackson, Gilbert 18 Rodney Milling Co 35 
St. Louls Nashville Blodgett, Frank H., In« 14 Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 27 Ross Machinery & Mill Supply 48 
Kansas City beutevste : Bolle & Schilthuis Jennison, W. J., Co 27 Runciman Milling Co ! 
Omehe prpeere 4 Brey & Sharpless Jewell, L. ® Son Ruoff, A.. & Co 
Minneepolls Gelveston Z Brolite Co 27 Johansen, Anth., & Co Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 18 
Buffalo Houston uA Brown's Hungarian Corp Johnson-Herbert & Co Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Toledo Ft, Worth { Buhier Mill & Elevator Co 46 Jones-Hettelsater Construction C 17 Center Insert 24 48 
Columbus Portland eA Bulsing & Heslenteid 18 Jordan, Omar 18 Russell Milling Co 27 
Burke, E. J., & Co 18 Justesen, Brodr 18 Rutherfurd, W. H.,. & Co 
Burrus Millis, Inc 7 
Kansas Milling Co 52 Scott Mungo, Ltd 17 
Cahokia Flour Co Kelly-Erickson Co 38 = Sheridan Flouring Mills, tr 47 
Cargill, Incorporated 9 Kelly, William, Milling Co 7 Short, J. R., Milling Co 21 
Carr, P.-E Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 19 Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 39 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 18 Kimpton, W. S., & Sons a7 Smith, J. Allen, & Co., In 47 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 4A ne oo — Mills a” Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 18 
Charlick, Wm., Lid st 4 Ming Go 29 Springfield Milling Core 29 
3 ) Kiwi Coders Corp 33 Standard Brands. tac 
MILLING WHEATS * Soatheia s Weeds Sack Co ~ Knappen Milling Co 2) Standard . ng Co 50 
reom BE: ' , . . Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 18 Stonnari Collins Co 7 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA Ld oe he . 18 Koerner John £ & Co 38 Star f ‘ae West - ing Co 34 
aaaeunennentieeenen Coleman, David, Inc 18 LaGrange Mills 46 Sterw Chemicals Inc 6 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Ce : Lake of the Woods Milling Co.. Ltd 40 Stock, F. W., & Sons, Ir 2 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co Lexington Mill & Elevator Co sa 0 et 8 Se. Le ” 
Consolidated Flour Mill; Co 46 Loken .& Go Stratton Grain Co 
iad i l/RA MBER 99 Continental Grain Co c Luchsinger, Meurs & Co Stratton-Theis Grain Co 9 
4 Coventry, Sheppard & Co Lyon & Greenleaf Co Ine 34 Strisik "7 . ay 38 
au var ° 
De Lisser, Andrew t McCabe Grain Co., Ltd 
SEMOLINA Desendorf, Inc McConnell & Reid, Ltd 38 Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
De Stefano, Ulysses 8 McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 18 
FANCY No, 1 Dixie-Portiand Flour Co Madsen, Otto Tennant & Hoyt Co 44 
Doughnut Corporation of America ; Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 40 Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Milled from Carefully Selected Dow Chemical Co Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 18 Thompson Flour Products, Inc 18 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT Duluth Universal Milling Co 46 N. Vv Meelunie,’’ Amsterdam 18 Tidewater Grain Co 19 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Ir 18 Mennel Milling Co Tri-State Milling Co 28 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute Midland Flour Milling Co 55 
Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd Uhima Grain Co 7 
AMBER MILLING DIVISION Eastern Canade Flour Mills Milling Products, Ltd Somes owl arenes iia 
Eckhart Milling Co ¢ Miner-Hillard Milling Co 22 Urban, George, Milling Co 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association Einfuhrhandel Mannheim Mentane Flour Mills Co 48 
evens Ring Co ~ Montgomery Co The Vv Den Bergh, Gebroeder:s 18 
2 Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co 34 Var Dusen Mervtagion Ge 7 
Fant Milling Co ; Morris, Cliff H., & Co 38 Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 18 
Farquhar Bros : Morrison Milling Co 29 y ‘4 Ze Handel N. V 
Fennell, Spence & Co 8 Morrison Wm & Son, Ltd ernes & Seon's eee 
We specialize in Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co Morten Milling Co 21 = Hy 5 as - 
designing and engraving ae es a Co 45 Muirhead, 8. H 17 +e le »  sceediet . 
j . lorelius steen a/s Bs . 
for Millers and the Grain Trade Flour Mills of America 2¢ Nappanee Milling Co 22 wy . — ‘ 
4 Flynn nM., Co National Yeast Corp 13 all-Rogalsky iting Co . 44 
Holland Engraving Co. Ms cond Nebraska Grain Improvement Ass Wallace & Tiernan Inc Cover , 
Kansas City, Missourt Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd Neill, Robert, Ltd be = arma h : . 38 
Franco, Francis M New Century Co atson-Miggins illing Co : 22 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 5é New Era Milling Co 47 Weber Flour Mills Co 14 
Gorlend Mills, | New York Central System 29 eee oe os ay ey ae 7 
arian iis, ine Norenber elsheim : estern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 40 
For Finer Packaging General American Transportation Corp 24 a 54 Western Star Mill Co 46 
General Mills, Inc 4 Norton. Willis. Co 29 Whitewater Flour Mills Co 25 
Gillespie Bros., Lid d Novedel Flour Service Divisios Wichita Flour Mills Co 21 
Globe Milling Co s4 Wallace & Tiernan Inc Cover 1 Williams Bros. Co 14 
Look to Fulton First Goffe & Carkener, Inc Williams. Cohen E.. & Sons 38 
BAG 6 COTTOm mnis Goldschmidt, Carl, Lid Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 37 Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 4 Oklahoma Flour Mills 10 Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 
Great Star Fiour Mills, Lid 4 Osieck & Co 18 Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 56 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS _ 
Operating: 
Chicage Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Woleott & Lincoln Elevator 
berae 7 Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Hoard of Trade Building — 





























Choice The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


MILLING WHEAT program of services to its advertisers, in- The Northwestern Hiller 


cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY : 2 : 
Kansas City, Me. taking advantage of this service program? 


P. O. Box 67 
MINNEAPOLIS |, MINN. 





Ask for more details .. . 





Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 
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teliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

3ecause you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CiTries 
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Want to Fight 
COMMUNISM? 


You can. Millions of Americans have found a way— 
with TRUTH DOLLARS. You can join them. 


“Truth Dollars” reach behind the Iron Curtain 
with words of hope and courage to 70 million captive 
people. They send a flood of truth flowing through 
broadcasts of Radio Free Europe. 


Freedom’s network of stations works day and night 


to fight communism in its own back yard. Keep the 
network growing; keep it working. 


Send your “Truth Dollars’”—as many as you can— 
to: CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM, c/o your local 


postmaster. 





